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the room washable simulated leather 
in red and blue on the Bentwood hairs 
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the easy chairs and sofa, gay stripes } 
the window drapery 

his unit for living offers many 
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staff member on a research study of 
adolescent growth and development in 
which the same group of about 
hundred unselected, public-school 
interviewed, 


I’ WAS my privilege to work as a 


two 
be ay s 
observed, 


girls were 


measured 


and 


tested and in a variety of 
functions over a period of eight succes- 
sive years the fifth- 


grade levels until they graduated from 


from and sixth- 
high school. 

This article is a summary of some im- 
pressions and interpretations made dur- 
ing the period of this study.’ Those 
who have worked on a cumulative re- 
search project such as this are inclined 
to look upon it as a rather unique edu 
cational experience because most persons 
engaged in research, in education, or 
other kinds of work with children, must 
confine observations of their subjects or 
pupils to a relatively short time span. 
the teacher has opportunity to 


child 


moves 


Usually 
and know a 
Her 
group replaces it and occupies her time 
She may see the well be 


observe for only a 


year, group on; another 
and energy. 


haved, pre-adolescent Peter, whom she 
knew so well in the seventh grade the 
year before, creating a disturbance in the 
hallway or tussling and showing off on 
the fringe of a class group and may 
wonder briefly, before pressing duties 
claim her attention, what has happened 
to cause this unpleasant and unexpected 
change in him. Or 
realize that this girl with the fantastic 


permanent wave and blobs of make-up 


she may suddenly 


is Mary, the smooth-haired, demure child 
she had in her group last spring. Pat 
ents, on the other hand, have the privi 
lege of observing growth and change 
over the total time span of infancy, child 
hood and adolescence, but they are so 
profoundly and intimately bound to the 
child that they cannot regard his devel 
opment with much objectivity. They can 
not help but wonder if all the years of 
devoted love and training were not bad 
ly spent when Mary or Peter, at thirteen, 
fourteen or fifteen years, begins to act in 
Strange ways—rebellious, sullen, touchy 
and alternately childlike and demanding 
of adult status. They 


Mary’s and Peter's friends acting in 


some ot 


the 


may see 


fashion foolish, self-cen 
But 


there is always the depressing possibility 


same giddy, 


tered this is small comfort, since 
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think ot 
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these some 
thing which this child has become, to 
think that he will continue like this. One 


valuc ot 
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cumulative observation of a 


arge group of children over a long yp 


nod of time is the comforting conviction 


that these upheavals in behavior patterns 


characterize stages of devel ipment; that 


Mm Our culture in our time a cluild is bet 
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ter off if he goes through these stages 
because he is more certainly approaching 
a normal adult pattern. 

The last thing which I would wish to 
imply is that all children behave in the 
as they pass through these 
they 


of development at the same age. A 


same way 


stages or that achieve these levels 


Tew 
children pass through the period of rapid 


growth and change relatively undis 


turbed. Earlier experiences have given 


them a sense of security in the affection 


of their family and friends and a sense 
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cupied with their persons and appear- 
ance. Their relations with and attitudes 
toward adults were changed. They be- 
came overtly interested in the other sex. 

Some of the girls reached what some 
have called the “excited” phase of the 
pubescent stage in the seventh grade. 
The majority lived through it in eighth 
and early ninth grade; some stragglers 
seemed still to be in it at the end of 
high school. When the majority of boys 
entered this excited phase it is more dif- 
ficult to say. If left to the promptings 
of their own developing physiological 
patterns, many of them would probably 
have entered it some time in the ninth 
grade. But we house boys and girls of 
the same chronological age in the same 
classes, disregarding the year and a 
half or two years’ average difference in 
developmental age, and the more mature 
girls bring pressure to bear on the boys. 
Many boys were in this phase in the 
ninth grade, though if not prodded by 
the girls the tenth grade might well have 
seen the peak of this stage for the boys. 

The girls fussed continually about 
their size, their height, their weight; 
about too much fat here, too little there: 
about their skin and hair. They spent 
hours before the mirror working on 
extraordinary coiffures. First experi- 
ments with make-up, eyebrow plucking 
and finger- and toe-nail polish produced 
amazing and startling effects for the 
uninitiated adult whose first reaction was 
“she has gone insane if not worse.” The 
boy at this level is probably equally pre- 
occupied with his own physique, though 
less evidently so to the casual observer. 
He may slip away to wet and plaster 
down his hair (unconcerned and un- 
aware that his neck is dirty); he may 
hang back from a_ good rough and 
tumble game that he likes because he is 
wearing his white shoes. Some of. the 
fun goes out of games because he finds 
himself comparing and evaluating his 
strength, size and skill in a way he had 
not done before. 

Early in the pubescent stage the elab 
orate avoidance between the sexes broke 
down into shoving, pushing, pulling or 
other awkward tentative physical con 
tacts. Boys who were unable to accom 
plish even these approaches tussled and 
wrestled with other boys in the neigh 
borhood of girls. At this time there was 
not much discrimination—any peer of op 
posite sex was interesting. Girls spent 
hours of time whispering and giggling 
with girls. Boys withdrew from games 
with boys and watched from the side 
lines. Girls first danced with girls and 
boys with boys. Often quite suddenly 
out of this early awkward experimenta 
tion there appeared for individuals easy 
boy-girl social relationships where it was 
admitted quite frankly that they enjoyed 
the company of the other sex and the 
company of particular individuals. Skills 
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in social contact such as friendly verbal 
banter, dancing, attachment to a particu- 
lar boy friend or girl friend, character- 
ized the end of a successful completion 
of this aspect of the period. 

This pubescent stage frequently pro- 
duced marked changed in relations with 
adults. In an effort to throw off the 
childish status of the first stage described 
above, nearly every boy and _ girl—it 
might be safe to say every boy and girl 
who achieved a good relation with adults 

went through a period when they were 
resisting adults in some form or other. 
Some merely avoided grown-ups; some 
conformed but were barely cordial; 
others were openly resistive or hostile. 
\gain for many the shift was sudden 
into the new pattern of equality and 
friendliness. The signs of these changes 
were sometimes dramatic, sometimes al- 
most sub-luminal. The boy who had al- 
most knocked one down getting by in a 
hallway last week, this week stops, holds 
the door and waits graciously for one 
to pass. The boy who escaped out of 
the adult environment as much as pos- 
sible waits at a corner to smile and say 
“hello.” 


who turned her back and whispered with 


The girl who ignored adults, 


a girl friend, sits down nearby and starts 
chatting about her sister’s baby or her 
own sewing or a school play. 

Adults find much of the behavior 
which characterizes the pubescent stage 
annoying and often extremely irritating. 
We do not know or we forget that these 
boys and girls are working out for them- 
selves important and fundamental prob- 
lems of growing up. It is hard for adults 
to realize, for example, that the awkward 
pushing, pulling, screaming, giggling be- 
havior of the early pubescent period is a 
groundwork for easy social heterosexual 
relations later, that resistance and rebel- 
lion toward adults is an effort to be in- 
dependent and free to meet adults on a 
friendly basis and to be accepted as 
equals. 

In the third, or post-pubescent, stage, 
we find the adolescent preoccupied with 
new problems. Many of our group were 
entering this stage in the last year or 
two of high school. Few had completed 
it. Physical growth was diminishing at 
a fairly steady rate. Social life had set- 
tled into a rather stable and patterned 
form. Closer, smaller groups (cliques 
and clubs) grew up, in part on the basis 
of economic and social status of families 
and in part on mutual liking. In boy- 
girl relationships there was much of the 
phenomenon called “going steady,” which 
often seemed a matter of convenience in 
arranging one’s social schedule rather 
than a romantic attachment or a looking 
forward to marriage 

Boys, in this third stage, more than 
girls, were interested in the problems ot 
choosing vocations. They were also more 
oriented toward the political and social 


world around them and how it would 
affect their lives. Boys were facing the 
reality of the scope and limitations of 
their own abilities. They sought friendly 
conference with those adults whose 
judgment and knowledge they respected. 
3oys were much less interested, less pre- 
occupied with choosing a partner for 
marriage than were the girls. For most 
of the boys it seemed a more remote 
goal. Girls were giving to their high- 
school work and the problem of a busi 
ness or professional vocation only left- 
handed attention. In interview every 
one of them indicated that she wanted to 
marry and to have children, College to 
a large extent would be a place in which 
to mark time and in which to make a 
better selection of a husband. There was, 
however, a certain lack of reality in this 
very normal and realistic sounding atti- 
tude on the part of the girls. There was 
evident a certain childish or romantic 
notion of “marry and live happily ever 
after,’—of themselves enshrined and 
worshiped. They were not facing very 
realistically the jimitations and scope of 
their abilities and skills for this job of 
marriage. 

I have tried here to sketch some of the 
behaviors which characterize the sequen- 
tial patterns of the period of develop- 
ment which we call adolescence. I have 
tried to indicate that these behaviors 
spring from very real and usually very 
healthy normal needs of these boys and 
girls and that as adults, as educators, we 
often fail to recognize the relation be- 
tween these behaviors and the underlying 


basic needs. 
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for High School Girls 


7. Personal Standards Course for 
senior girls at Cooley High School 
in Detroit is intended primarily for girls 
who have been unable to take any work 
in the Home Economics Department. It 
is composed of eight units: Appearing 
to Advantage, Homemaking, Use of Lei 
sure Time, Travel, Thrift, Bride and 
Trousseau, College and = Entering the 
Business World. Much of the material 
on which the course is based has been 
suggested by the girls themselves. On 
the completion of each unit, they recom 
mend additions and changes for the next 
term. The class meets for a forty-five 
minute period five days a week and gives 
the regular five hour acadamic credit. 

Every girl, whether she will acknowl 
edge it or not, desires to be charming 
and all agree that the basis of charm is 
good) grooming Under this topic we 
discuss baths, the use of deodorants and 
depilatories and the care of skin, teeth, 
hair, nails and feet. 

Most high school girls give little or no 
care to their feet and wear poorly chosen 
shoes, Girls who have worked in stores 
can give some pertinent points on the 
selection of proper shoes and the care ot 
tired, aching feet. This information has 
proved helpful to the girls who go into 
retailing 


Next we checked proper sitting, stand 
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ing and walking postures from the 
standpoint of looks and health. The 
girls were interested to know that the 
buyer in our largest department store is 


By Elsie M. Cameron 


Home Economics Instructor 
Detroit, Michigan 


concerned over the number of sway 
backs among ‘teen age girls. 

We continued the unit on Appearing 
to Advantage by discussing manners and 
becoming, appropriate clothes. Then, as 
a summary, each girl made a self analy 
sis notebook giving het type, coloring, 
best colors and accents, defects and how 
to cover them and selected for herself a 
school dress, an afternoon dress and an 
evening dress with proper accessories 
for each 

The Homemaking unit is introduced 
to the girls by several poems and articles 
on homes and each girl writes briefly on 
“\Iy Ideal Home” or “My Future 
Home.” We planned a week’s work in 
a home and every girl drew a bedroom 
plan for herself and worked out the 
color scheme. We had lessons on formal 
and informal arrangement of furniture, 
color schemes for different rooms and 
general housefurnishings Then eacl 
girl reported in class on one of the fol 
lowing topics that had been suggested by 
previous classes—rugs, furniture, china, 


draperies, curtains, entertaining, home 


In the Use of Leisure Time Unit girls work with whatever media 
interest them most—clay, metal, fabrics. The girl above is ad- 


miring the puppet she dressed for 


use ina history demonstration 
































In both the Homemaking and the Leisure Time Units the girls work on home furnishings and 
decoration. Chairs receive fresh coats of paint and new cushions. Pillow slips and table runners 
loom. Even waste baskets are made more attractive with decals 


are woven on the school 


decoration, game rooms and_ kitchens. 
The talks were most interesting and ex 
cellent illustrative material was pre- 
sented. The unit closed with a lesson on 
furnishing an apartment for a young 
couple with a limited budget. Before 
we were through with this topic, the 
girls decided that homemaking was a 
business worthy of time and effort. 

In the unit on Leisure Time, the gen- 
eral consensus was that many girls could 
spend their leisure more profitably if 
they knew what to do. We divided hob- 
bies into two groups: recreational such 
as walking, swimming and tennis and 
educational such as stamp collecting, 
reading and photography. We began 
with a tiny girl and listed her hobbies 
through the years up to middle age. We 
made a comprehensive list of the sight- 
seeing opportunities in Detroit. Besides 
the commercial amusements, we found 
the city offers many inexpensive educa- 
tional and recreational activities for the 
average person such as free lectures at 
the Art Institute, libraries and stores, 
exhibits of various kinds, concerts and 
recreation in the parks and classes in the 
Y.W.C.A. and public schools. Then we 
planned a week end visit for an out of 
town guest. But the question that proved 
most interesting was, “What should the 
accomplished young girl be able to do 
today?” It was decided that she should 
know how to drive a car, play bridge, 
participate in several sports and under- 
stand others, know how to entertain, be 
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a good listener and above all be a good 
sport. 

In the Travel unit we start by packing 
a suitcase and a wardrobe case. Then 
we discuss clothes for travel by train, 
bus and plane. Many of the girls have 
never been on a train so we study travel 
folders showing the pullman, — berth, 
drawing room and observation car. One 
class took a trip to the station to see the 
new streamlined train, Most of the girls 
want to know how to register at a hotel, 
how to order a meal, select a room and 
about tipping. We discuss various modes 
of travel and what one should gain from 
travel. Each girl makes a report on 
some trip she has taken or plans to take. 
These run the gamut from a western 
junket in a trailer to an airplane trip 
to New York. 

The Thrift unit has been suggested 
almost entirely by the girls; much en- 
thusiasm is shown and some very inter- 
esting work has been done. Following 
a general discussion of standards of liv- 
ing, budgets, ways of handling money, 
kinds of investments and forms of sav- 
ings, each girl works on a specific topic 
and makes a detailed report in class. 
The following topics have been selected 
during this unit: 

1. Budget for a working girl living at 

home 

2. Budget for a working girl living 

an apartment 

3. Furnishing an apartment 

Planning a trousseau 


5. Planning a clothing budget for a 

working girl 

6. A college budget 

7. Budget for a young couple for two 

years 

8. What I cost a year in high school 

9. Vacations for working girls 

10. How to save 

The Bride unit starts with a discussion 
of character traits desirable in a hus- 
band, length of time for an engagement 
and ways of announcing an engagement. 
We plan a trousseau for a modest and 
more lavish bride and a simple and quite 
elaborate wedding. Illustrative material 
is plentiful in magazines and newspapers 
and one store has a Brides Bureau. As 
quite a few girls marry within a year 
after high school graduation, this unit 
is important to them. 

Whether a girl is going to college or 
not, she should be familiar with the edu- 
cational advantages offered by her city 
and state. In the College unit we list the 
state colleges and the Detroit educational 
institutions above a high school level. 
We discuss who should go to college and 


the comparative advantages of large and 
For girls who are not 


small colleges. 
going to college, we plan what they can 
do in Detroit to build for them a cultural 
background. 

The final unit gives the girls some 
ideas on how to apply for a job and 
dress for an interview. We make a list 
of various jobs, analyze the qualifica- 
tions necessary for them and prepare in- 
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terviews. We act out one interview in 
class and show proper clothes for work. 
Each girl makes a report on some job 
she is interested in securing, stating 
qualifications required and compensation 
expected. We state what an employer 
has a right to expect from an employee 
and what to do to gain a promotion. 
Valuable suggestions are given by girls 
who have worked and those whose 


fathers are employers. They know what 
qualifications are essential. 

This course is of inestimable value to 
the girls who are unable to fit other 
home economics courses into their sched- 
ules. It is primarily pupil planned so 
that it meets their immediate needs. At 
the same time it opens new avenues of 
interest and gives a good foundation for 
further study. 


While the girls discuss the traits one should look for in a husband, 
they study homemaking activities which will fit them to be better 
wives and mothers. These girls are getting valuable practice in school 





All photographs courtesy of Division of Informational Service, Detroit Board of Education 
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Leisure time activities are not limited to such indoor pursuits as 


weaving and stamp collecting. 


The girls make a survey of all the 


educational and recreational opportunities in Detroit. They list free 
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lectures, exhibits and concerts as ‘‘Interesting Things To Do”’ 








Concepts of Learning 


By Norma Albright 
Ohio State University 


66 HE child reacts as a total or- 
ganism.” “Learning takes place 
in real life situations.” “Schools must 
assume responsibility for the all around 
development of children.” The preced- 
ing statements are heard frequently and 
teachers of home economics must dis 
cover their meanings and implications 
if they desire to make the fullest con- 
tribution to the education of children. 

The recognition that the curriculum 
must be based upon the needs of chil- 
dren is gaining significance in schools 
today. Home economics should analyze 
its contribution in terms of basic needs 
of children. Teachers of home eco 
nomics have made use of opportunities 
in the classroom but have been blind 
to other educational opportunities in the 
school, home and community. They 
should welcome all social situations in 
the school, show interest in and en 
courage outside experiences and see the 
role of the school in bringing all to- 
gether. 

Every teacher should recognize that 
physical, social and mental development 
are closely associated and mere empha- 
sis on one phase does not eliminate the 
other lines of development. The home 
economics teacher must realize that every 
student needs recognition and acceptance 
by the group and some can obtain this 
through work in home economics. ‘Too 
often the role of emotions has been 
neglected and teachers, over interested in 
exposing children to experiences, hav 
ignored both present and developing at 
titudes. 

It is not enough to recognize the close 
physical, mental and so 


association o 
cial development. Teachers must rea 
lize also that within individuals there 
are different rates of development. <A 
careful study of each student reveals 
particular needs and one who has not 
learned to work with others must be 
given opportunity before he can be ex 
pected to develop tolerance, understand 
ing and cooperation. We have patterns 
of child life at developmental levels 
understand- 


which will help teachers ir 
ing physical, mental and social changes 
and the basic needs of children 

The home economics teacher must 
recognize that environment and experi 
ence alter the growth potential and that 
to speak of the constancy of the I. Q 


as we once did is apparently unjustifiable 
rich 


Experiments have shown that with 1 
experiences and personal adjustments 


individuals have either increased their 
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More than the construction of clothes for children was 


learned as the girls made Joan’s wardrobe. 


She had a 


mind of her own when it came to public modelling 


oo are interested in 
buying dresses that will make 


little Mary look like Shirley Temple, 
so that’s the kind I select for my de- 
casual re 


partment.” This was the 


mark of a sales clerk. She also added, 
“They are not often concerned about 
such details as self-help features.” These 
comments caused me to wonder if we 
are spending enough time in our home 
economics classes educating prospective 
mothers and teachers in the choice of 
suitable garments for children. 

To many girls a child’s dress is de- 
scribed in varying degrees of one ad 
jective—“cute.” In order to correct this 
limitation and to give an understanding 
of the 
babies and small children, the University 
of Idaho offered the advanced clothing 


clothing problems relating to 


class a unit on children’s clothes. 
Before beginning the actual construc 

tion of a garment the class decided to 

compare the theories of what children 


should wear with what mothers had 


found desirable in actual service. \ 
reference list of articles in popular as 
well as professional magazines, bulletins 
and books was compiled and a file of 
made 


clippings and illustrations was 


available for class use 
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Two girls interviewed sales women in 
baby departments of stores catering to 
different income groups in order to learn 
what mothers asked for when selecting 
children’s garments. They found that 
habits of the 


the purchasing women 


varied considerably but they obtained 
from one of the stores an exhibit of the 
most frequently purchased garments as 
well as clothing with some of the newer 
self-help features. 

One student collected many garments 
from mothers in the community includ 
items as suits, plas 


ing such snow 


clothes, dresses, boy’s suits, coats and 
shoes and brought them to class te dis 
cuss the desirable and undesirable fea- 
tures. Certain garments, gifts from dot- 
ing relatives, proved to be attractive but 
not wearable. Others had been wisely 
selected. One very lovely white snow 
suit had proven most unsatisfactory, It 
was a heavy pile fabric, too warm for 


bulky to 


and impossible to 


average winter weather, too 
allow much activity 
launder at home. On the othér hand, a 
dress hanging loosely from the shoulders 
with a full length front opening and a 
simple decoration at the neckline was 
serviceable as well as attractive. 

In order to find out just how practical 


3 


‘Cateness’ 
uteness 


En Ou gh 7 


By Louise A. Stedman 


Instructor in Textiles and Clothing 
University of Idaho 


the suggestions of authorities are in 
actual practice, a group of mothers was 
invited to hold a panel discussion with 
the class, Two women with a_back- 
ground of home economics and one who 
does no sewing and whose husband is 
employed in a local clothing store ac- 
They brought with them for the 
garments which they had 
One mother brought 


cepted, 
discussion 
found satisfactory. 
a dress which her daughter had been 
able to remove at the age of a year and a 
half. It had a full length opening with 
buttons little fingers to 
manipulate Another — brought 
overalls and shirts practical in both de 


suitable for 
easily. 


sign and material. 

These garments elicited the following 
What is 
the relative value of making or buying 
garments? Which garments are prefer- 
ably purchased ready-made? At what 
age do children start to dress or undress 
What self-help features do 
Do children 


questions from the students: 


themselves ? 
mothers especially desire ? 
preferences; if so, how 


have clothes 


early? Interesting points were brought 
out with varying emphasis, It was to be 
expected that some points were unani- 
mously agreed upon while others were 
controversial, Although these differences 
could be attributed in part to the per 
sonal preference of the mothers, it was 
also evident that the physical and emo- 
tional make-up of the child may make 
his clothing problem an individual one 
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in 
was 
with 
ack- 


who 


A summary of the panel discussion 
showed : 

A preference for seersucker in dresses, 
overalls and play suits to facilitate laun- 
dering. 

A choice of jersey blouses to be worn 
with overalls .instead of woven cotton 
ones which require more ironing time. 

A preference for ready-made clothes 
for boys after they have passed the 
“little boy” stage. 
considered more difficult to make and 


Boy’s clothes were 


home-made ones were not thought as 


tailored in appearance. 

An agreement that with a moderate 
amount to spend, much better material 
and more durable construction in little 
girls’ dresses were obtained if the gar 


ments were made at home. 


Opposition to the use of hooks and 


eves for fastening, but no great aversion 
to snaps. Approval of zippers if the 
child were not inclined to manipulate 
them nervously, 

A lack of agreement in the choice of 
panties—dress matches versus knit ones. 

\ desire for generous hems because 
most growth alteration is made for 
height rather than breadth, 

No serious objection to set-in puffed 
sleeves if they were not too full nor 
gathered too tightly on the arm = band 
The mothers realized that although rag 
lan sleeves are recommended as more 
desirable than puffed sleeves, the former 
are seldom found in ready-made gat 
ments or commercial patterns 

That children at a very early age if 
given an opportunity will express preter 
ences in color and design of garments, 

It was felt that perhaps some of the 
suggestions made in the reference read 
ings had not been given a fair trial by 
all the mothers, Sometimes people are 
Satished with an article because they 
have not tried something better 

\fter summarizing the ideas presented 


VY reports, readings and mothers, the 


») 
Class desired to make a wardrobe for 
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Jean, a child of three and a halt years, 
whom many in the class knew. Since 
the class was too large for everyone to 
work effectively on this project some of 
the students made garments for other 
children. 

First a committee was chosen to dis- 
cuss with the mother Joan's present 
wardrobe, what new clothes would be 
needed and the possibility of making 
over or altering garments. They also 
talked about materials, the use of com- 
mercial trimmings, decorative features 


The class meets with mothers to dis- 
cuss desirable features in children’s 
clothes and to check information 
gained from reference reading. They 
examine garments which are in actual 
use and list the features which they 
consider desirable and those which 
have proved unsatisfactory 


Two members of the class interview 
a salesgirl to ascertain what values 
mothers seek when purchasing chil- 
dren's garments and _ accessories 


and patterns. Some patterns chosen by 
the mother did not meet the suggested 
standards and were modified in certain 
respects, such as changing a back to a 
front opening and designing a sleeve 
which, although puffed, could be ironed 
flat. 

The garments finally planned to be 
made for Joan included a wool coat, 
completely lined; two blouses from ma 
terial already on hand; one light-weight 
seersucker dress; one cotton print dress; 
two jumpers and two pinafores all with 
matching panties. The pinafores could 
be worn over dresses or with the match 
ing panties, as a sunsuit 

The choice of materials for the coat 
was limited. The final selection made by 
the mother was a plaid, possibly a little 
large. This involved matching which 
necessitated the purchase of more ma 
terial than would otherwise have been 
required, However, it was possible by 
piecing under pleats to use the seraps to 
make a short skirt with suspenders, One 
of the blouses originally made to be 
worn with a cotton jumper could be 
worn with this 

One pattern chosen by the mothe 
opened down the back and had a bow 
sash tied in back. It would have been 
impossible for Joan either to have but 
toned the dress or to have tied the sash 
Therefore a full length front opening 
was substituted. Since the sash began 
at the side seams it was not necessary 
to untie it in removing the dress. Like 
wise, other patterns were altered to 
make it easy for Joan to dress herself. 

When the garments were ready fot 
fitting, Joan was brought to school by 
one of the students. She is an alert, 


(Continued on page 228) 









































OOPERATIVE Extension Service 
oy established in the various states 
under the Smith-Lever Law of 1914, 
was formally organized in Puerto Rico 
July 1, 1934, although forms of exten- 
sion work had been carried on there 
earlier by agricultural agencies. The 
Extension Service has its headquarters 
at the University of Puerto Rico with a 
director, field extension agents, and ex- 
tension specialists, including the assistant 
director in charge of home demonstra- 
tion work with her staff of twenty regu- 
lar home demonstration agents. These 
agents have received special training in 
home economics, have had practical ex- 
perience in rural life in Puerto Rico 
and receive further training by special 
short courses from time to time. The 
staff also includes one supervisor, one 
assistant club leader and one home 
management specialist. 

The home demonstration agents work 
directly with farm 
groups and individually and with 4-H 


women both in 


clubs of boys and girls. 

Needs of the farm home are de- 
termined by well-planned home visits 
and each year’s program grows out of 
the preceding year. Local volunteer 
agents assist and last year sixty-one 
women and one hundred and fourteen 
t+-H club council members helped de- 
velop the program of work. 

The program encourages production 
of food to improve the health and to 
give variety to the diet. It includes the 
encouragement of production and use of 
fresh vegetables and fruit, the canning 
and preserving of surplus farm prod- 
ucts and the care of home poultry 
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The women and girls in Puerto Rico 
are encouraged to preserve surplus 


farm products. 


Mrs. Morales, pantry 


demonstrator from Bayamon, believes 
that well-stocked shelves are both a 
valuable lesson and an_ inspiration 


, = 


Maria Teresa Orcasitas, Assistant Director 


flocks, rabbits and goats in order to 
provide more meat and milk for the 
family. The program has also em- 
phasized home sanitation, interior and 
exterior home beautification and the 
development of home industries in order 
to increase money income and thus make 
improvements possible. 

At first, the adult demonstration work 
was carried on individually. All the 
separately as 


women were enrolled 


demonstrators, cach one choosing the 


& 


No boy could be more proud of his 
animal husbandry than this 4-H club 
girl with her prize pig. This is her 
way of contributing to the family in- 
come and food supply—a_ living, 
growing and enjoyable demonstration 




















emonstration 


water and sewage systems, landscaping 
of yards and beautification of grounds. 

The program of junior demonstra- 
tion work or 4-H club work is directed 
in a similar way so that girls from ten 
to twenty years old come to appreciate 
the advantages of home life in the 
country and to find the means of knowl- 
edge necessary to achieve desirable im- 
provements in their own homes. ‘These 
clubs now enroll three thousand, five 


hundred and ninety-eight farm boys and 
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This attractive and inexpensive barrel 
furniture was made by a home dem- 
onstrator for her porch. There is a 
definite need in Puerto Rico for both 
interior and exterior home beautifica- 
tion. Notice decorative use of plants 


& 


Jacoba Gastro, 4-H club girl from 
Yauco, sews comfortably in the living 
room of her home which she has made 
attractive with gay gingham, crisp 
white curtains and potted plants as 
one part of her home demonstration 
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girls in two hundred and twenty different 
Organizations and include many girls 
who left school after the fourth or 
sixth grades and who would otherwise 
have little or no opportunity for the 
better things of life. Groups meet 
regularly once a month with the home 
demonstration agent of the district and 
once a month with the local leader. The 
program of the meeting is made up 
of three parts—the business of the 
day; the educational part in which 
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each member’s plan of work is pre 
sented and discussed, demonstrations 
given and assignments made for the 
next meeting; and the group recreational 
program, including singing, games and 
other activities. Each 4-H girl con- 
ducts “a living, growing demonstration”, 
such as gardening, poultry, farming, 
dairying, beekeeping, flower-gardening. 
These activities usually prove profitable 
and provide money for home improve- 
ments or for school education or for 


line of better homemaking which = she 


wished to carry out in her own home 
and agreeing to use the information and 
suggestions offered by the agent and to 
keep a simple record or report of her 
experience for her own encouragement 
and that of other demonstrators. The 


demonstrations carried out by — the 
women in many instances cover the 
whole farm, including improved homes, 
better furnishings, more convenient 
kitchens, rearrangement ot living rooms, 
family expenses. The girls also carry 
two homemaking demonstrations such as 
yard beautification, food preparation and 
conservation, room improvement, home 
industry, so that each girl completes 
three demonstrations in order to finish 
the first year of work. These demon 
strations are done in their own homes 
under the direct supervision of the home 
demonstration agent Each member 
keeps a careful record of her work and 
shares in planning the 4-H club pro 
gram, Thus each club member learns to 
assume her rightful share of responsi 
bility in making an attractive, satisfying 
home for herself and her family. In 
bringing 4-H club activities to a formal 
ending each year, local exhibits and 
achievement days are planned and a 
short course is held at the University 

The ultimate objective of home dem 
onstration work is a prosperous, capable 
and contented rural people who will find 
joy and satisfaction in their work and 
in the development of a cultural, whole 
some life in the farm, home and _ the 
rural community, with their interests ex 
tending outside the rural community into 


the affairs of city life 
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- + » A Cooperative Project 


By Luella Williams 


Instructor in Home Economics 
North Texas State Teachers College 


NE of the aims of teacher-training institutions is to fit 
( prospective teachers to meet the demands made by a 
changing social and economic life. Teachers of homemaking 
need to know where and how they can cooperate with the 
numerous other agencies working with and for the home. An 
invitation to take part in the program for the Rural Electri- 
fication Farm Equipment Show to be held in Denton County, 
Texas, furnished a splendid opportunity for such coopera- 
tion to the home economics students of North Texas State 
Teachers College. 

Have you ever attended an R.E.A. Farm Equipment Show ? 
This show is put on expressly for the purpose of showing 
farm people what electricity can do for them. An R.E.A. 
caravan of electrical equipment tours the country, accom- 
panied by well trained engineers, a home economist and com- 
mercial representatives. In a large tent, pitched on an R.E.A. 
patron’s farm, the home economist demonstrates the use of 
electrical appliances and equipment for the home. In_ this 
same tent local merchants exhibit the latest models of various 
makes of electrical equipment. Outside the tent are several 
trailers which have been making the tour with the above 
named R.E.A. staff. The trailers are sponsored by manufac- 
turers of nationally known electrical equipment. In addition 
to household equipment there are milking machines, milk cool 
ers, feed grinders, ensilage cutters, electric brooders, electric 
fences, water pumps, etc. Of course, these are being demon- 
strated to an interested audience of present and future R.E.A. 
patrons, 

When the invitation came to appear on the program for 
homemakers, the classes in Household Equipment and in 
Demonstration Technique at North Texas State Teachers 
College welcomed this opportunity to use what they had 
been doing in class. The Household Equipment class assumed 
responsibility for writing a script for the demonstration. Four 
committees were formed, two working on the electric refrig 
erator and two on the electric range. These demonstrations 
were presented before the class and the home economics staff, 
and the better of each group selected. The chairmen of the 
original committees then formed a new committee to work 
on the two chosen skits and make any necessary changes. 
Since the demonstrations were to be given before a group 
of farm women, their interests and needs were paramount. 
The girls from the Demonstration Technique class who were 
to put on the demonstration worked with this final committee 
to get the script into good demonstration form. 

The equipment class had been stressing points to be con 
sidered when buying equipment so their first idea was a con 
versation “between: a *would+be purchaser and a consumer edu 
cation specialist. From this developed a skit in which a farm 
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In the skit on the opposite page the consumer spe- 
cialist demonstrates to Mrs. Farm Homemaker the 
‘no tip’? racks in the oven of an electric range 
now being shown in the R.E.A. Equipment Exhibits 


woman, considering the purchase of an electric range, comes 
to the “Show” because she has been told that there she can 
see the ranges made by well known and reliable manufac- 
turers and talk over her problem with an R.E.A. home 
economist. This R.E.A. home economist is the second char- 
acter in the dialogue which appears at the end of this article. 

For the sake of variety and to hold interest, the second part 
of the demonstration, that on the refrigerator, took another 
form. Two characters were used, one to state the features 
to be examined and the other to point them out as named. 
After all, most of us are more visual than auditory minded. 
There were to be two parts to this demonstration—first, fea- 
tures to be considered when purchasing a refrigerator and 
second, pointers for using such equipment efficiently. (See 
dialogue at end of article.) 

Of course, every demonstration needs an introduction and 
so a mistress of ceremonies was chosen to introduce cach 
demonstration team. 

The practical value of this experience is obvious. Here 
was a real and a challenging situation—“What facts does the 
average farm woman want to know about electric equipment 
for her kitchen?” The girls had to put themselves in the 
place of the rural homemaker who has just acquired electric 


power for her home, to translate scientific terms into everyday 
expressions and to present facts so that the prospective user 
would ask more questions as she sees the use she can make 
of the equipment. 

During the study of electric ranges and refrigerators in 
class the girls had made trips to local merchants to examine 
new models. While in the stores they had also observed ques- 
tions asked of the salesmen by prospective consumers. They 
had also contacted the county home demonstrator and found 
what farm women need and want in the way of equipment 

Our aim was, of course, not to sell a specific make of range 
or refrigerator but rather to present pointers which might be 
applied to any and all makes and to help our patrons to be 
intelligent purchasers of electrical equipment. 
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I. So You Are Going To Purchase An Electric Range 


will not only be of advantage in saving time and energy 


> 


Sertinc: R. E. A. Equipment Show. 
Cuaracters ; P—Prospective purchaser, a farm homemaker. but will likewise conserve electricity because you can 
S—Equipment specialist cook an entire meal in it. 
° “a es . — : 9 

Action: The prospective purchaser is being shown by the —Do you have any suggestions to give me about the oven: 
equipment specialist the various points about the S.—Yes. First you will be very pleased to know that every 


range to be considered before making her selection. oven on the modern range has a heat control (called a 


thermostat) which controls the oven temperatures and 
) wi > : > ' » 7) - _— oe aie 4 © r4 Ss 2. ~ > > a @ a 
P.—The line for Rural Electrification has just been completed makes possible the maximum conservation of electricity 


out our way and my family is buying me an electric range This temperature control adds $10 to $15 to the cost o 


for Christmas. I have come to this meeting today to the range, but—experiments show that their efficient use 
look over the ranges you have to find which one I'd like. lowers the cost of operation about 25%. And of course 
Could you give me some suggestions to help me in mak- + makes the oven much easier to use because a main 
ing my choice? tained heat insures perfect results. 

S.—Yes, indeed. First of all, let me tell you. that all of the There are a few construction features you will want 
ranges you see on exhibit here today are manufactured to notice about the oven. The door should be so well 


by reliable firms which have been in business long enough built and mounted that it will withstand any strain t 
to have established a reputation for quality merchandise which it is subjected. The lining should be dark porcelain 
and service. The dealer from whom you purchase such a enamel as experience has proven it to be the most 
range should be able to service it and replace parts with- satisfactory rust-resisting material, also in one piece—no 
out delay whenever service or parts are necessary. seams insure ease in cleaning And of course you will 
P—I have never used electricity before and I am wondering want the oven to be well-insulated, not only so the heat 
just how safe such a range would be. Isn't there danger from the oven will not escape into the room but also be 
of fire or electrical shock? cause good insulation (at least 1” thick) means that less 
You need not worrv about the safetv of anv of the electricity will be needed to keep the oven hot after the 
ranges which carry on them the approval of the National desired temperature has been reached. Also it keeps heat 
Board of Fire Underwriters, for this means they have 


been tested for safety. You will find, too, that there are 


in to do the cooking job—not to heat the kitchen 
| notice the racks in this oven are not like the ones in my 


several safety devices on the range. In manufacturing a old one. 


range it is constructed to give you heat for cooking—not S.—When choosing your range you will want to be sure the 
shocks. Ask the salesman to show you the location of racks are made of rust resistant material, that they are 
the fuse. Then you will know where to replace it strong enough so they move easily in their supports and 
mes : E ae see : ; 
should that be necessary. You needn't be afraid of using are so braced that they will not tip when pulled out 
can ‘ oo ae ame ‘ Bele ; : ] 
an electric range any more than you fear using your halfway. Be sure that they are strong enough to support 
: electric lights!) Where there is no fire there can be no the food placed on them and also are adjustable in 
me of 
S danger of fire. 
lar- : 
a What you say sounds reasonable. Another thing I have 
wee in mind is this, “Il am wondering if food will cook as 
we quickly on an electric range as on the range I am now 
: using,” Two students show prospective consumers what to look for 
i‘? Cooki ; rc : , when buying an electric refrigerator—size of food compart- 
ed. ooking time of food is somewhat dependent on speed ment, thickness of insulation and other important factors 


ed. in starting. Range units of today do 
ea- heat quickly. You can cook foods as 


ind 


fast and in many instances faster on 
an electric range than your present 
method. If you will examine the sur- 


yee 
nd face units, as we call each of these 
ch parts on the cooking surface, you will 
notice that one of them is larger than 
the others. It is often called a “speed 
unit” and has a wattage of from 1800- 
2100 watts. On many ranges you will 





find this speedy unit at the back, with 
the smaller ones, 1000-1500 watts, near 
the front since they are used more fre- 
quently. All these units on the modern 
electric range heat up quickly and main- 





tain an even heat. It is also possible to 





have a deep-well cooker on your elec- 








tric range, as you will notice on some 
of those exhibited on the grounds. If 
vou want this cooker on your range be 
sure that the utensil part fits tightly 
into the base, that the cover fits tight- 





lv and is well insulated. The cover 
should also have an opening to permit 
the escape of steam during cooking. 


The efficient use of a deep-well cooker 
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height. All ranges have gliding shelves but examine the 
locks on these to insure a positive lock so they do not tip. 
You are giving me some very worthwhile help and I 
surely do thank you. I hope you won't think I am too 
ignorant when I ask you about the way in which these 
units as you call them are heated. 
Please ask me any questions you may have in mind; you 
are right in feeling that you want to make sure you can 
operate an electric range if you are going to own one. 
You will see that in all the ranges there are “switches” 
for turning on the current and for regulating the amount 
of heat you want. These switches should be of a shape 
that is easy to grasp; they should turn in either direction 
and should be located and marked so that the position of 
the switch is easily seen at a glance. Some switches 


have three heat speeds—high, medium and low and other, 
have five. You will be surprised to find how much cook 
ing you can do with the switch turned to “low” or eve. 
“off” after the unit has been heated for a little while! 

P.—Do the ranges cost much to operate? 

S.—No—you have a rate which makes cooking electrically 
as economical and in some instances more so than your 
present method of cooking. 

P.—I see that you really know your ranges. I will not take 
any more of your time just now and I want to thank you 
again for your helpful suggestions. 

S.—I am more than happy to have been of service to you and 
I am sure that you will find the representatives of the 
range manufacturers on the ground willing and glad to 
answer any other questions you may want to ask. 


ll. Guiding The Shopper Of An Electric Refrigerator 


MistRESS OF CEREMONIES: 

“Now that electricity is being made available to more and 
more of our farm homes, we are thinking in terms of buying 
and using electrical equipment. For many of us the refrigera- 
tor may be the first piece of equipment to be purchased. And 
so we are concerned with the answer to the question, ‘What 
points should I consider before buying an electric refrigera- 
tor?’ 

“On the platform here you see boxes of two different 
makes; in the trailers outside you will see others. All are 
made by well known manufacturers and while basically they 
are much the same you may find certain special features about 
one of them which will fit your needs better than any of the 
others. At this time we will point out to you some of the 
most important general features to be considered when 
choosing your box.” (She introduces the members of the 
demonstration team. As one member states the features to be 
considered, the second member points them out on the box or 
boxes on the stage.) 

First—You may examine the box to see that it is well con- 
structed. 

1. Are the seams made so as to prevent penetration of 
heat and moisture into the box ? 
Are metal parts made of non-corrosive materials ? 
Do the doors have strong hinges? Do the doors have 
strong latches to lock them quickly and tightly? 
Is there a strip of material of low heat conductivity 
around the doors and door openings to seal the 
closing ? 

Sreconp—You will want to make sure that the lining is durable 
and easily cleaned. The lining of at least the floor of the 
box should be acid resisting so it will not stain if food 
is accidentally spilled on it. Read the labels on the box 
and ask the salesman about this. 

Tuirp—Does it have a good motor, one made by a reliable 
manufacturer and guaranteed for five years? It is advis 
able to check record of manufacturer in field service 
here. 

FourtH—Does it have good insulation? There should be 
at least 2” of insulation in the walls and doors, not in 
cluding the thickness of the lining and shell of the cabinet. 
Insulation should be provided by a material which will 
not pack down, The salesman will be glad to show you 
his sample of this. 

FirtH—lIs it large enough to meet the needs of your family? 
Remember, the box looks larger empty that it does with 
food in it—also that most people purchase a refrigerator 
too small for their needs. Divide the difference in price 
over a period of time and you will find it costs little more 


to purchase the correct size. 

SixtH—Find out how many pounds of ice it will freeze at 
once. Is that enough for your use? Are the ice trays 
easily handled? 

SrevENTH—Examine the arrangement of the interior. 

1. Are the shelves well constructed ? 

2. Are the shelves rust proof? 

3. Can they be easily cleaned? 

4. Are the shelves flat, so that dishes won’t tip? 

5. Are shelves stationary or gliding? Remember the con- 

venience of being able to obtain food easily. 

6. Are shelves adjustable in height? 

7. Is the interior storage section flexible so provision for 
storage of large cuts of meat, water melons and such 
can be made? 

8. Is the evaporator of a material which will not rust or 
chip? Does it have rounded corners for ease of 
cleaning ? 

FicHtH—Will the box fit into the space you have for it, 
allowing room around it for circulation of air? 

Nintuo—And of course, you will want to be sure your dealer 
can be depended upon to properly install and competently 
service your box. 

TentH—After you own the box, the efficiency of its opera- 
tion is up to you. Here are a few hints: 

1. Store foods in covered containers or in oil-skin bags. 

Never put hot foods into the box. 

Defrost often—do not allow the frost to get more 

than %” thick. 

Keep air circulating inside by arranging containers 

with space between them. Never store food, especially 

meat, in paper as paper keeps the cold air out of the 


2. 
3 


food wrapped in it. 
After defrosting, wash interior of box with water in 
which a little baking soda has been dissolved. Always 
wipe up food as soon as it is spilled. 

MitstRESS OF CEREMONIES: 

“We hope that you have found the suggestions we have 
given helpful. You will find the company representatives on 
the grounds only too happy to answer any questions you may 
have to ask them in regard to their electric refrigerators.” 


These skits may be used in the classroom as a_ teaching 
device with class members taking the parts or they may be 
presented at Parent Teacher Association meetings. If posted 
on the bulletin board they may also serve as an incentive for 
the writing of similar skits on other pieces of equipment— 
Editor’s Note. 
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By Daisy Caldwell, Homemaking Supervisor, Farm Security Administration, Bryson City, N. 


HEN a family obtains a loan from the Farm Security these family budgets. In this section it is not practical to have 

Administration, it is part of the work of the home home grown flour. White flour, sugar, coffee, baking pow 
supervisor to teach some member of the family to keep der, soda, salt and other seasonings are the main food items 
household accounts and to summarize and study these records. purchased. The consumption of flour is usually excessive 
It is an extremely interesting project in adult education. from a nutritional standpoint. 
Both the client and the home supervisor are educated. The Household operating expenses include 
home supervisor begins to realize that most of the pub lighting the homes, matches, soap and washing powders. 
lished studies in family budgets for low incomes are for thriftiest families make much of the soap used. The pooret 
ones do not have any waste fat to use in soap making be 


kerosene used i 


The 


urban working men or for relief families. The fact that 
farm families produce directly much of their food and fuel cause they eat every scrap of fat they produce. 
and do not usually pay cash for house rent, throws their Clothing purchases vary directly with the cash income 
household budgets into an entirely different pattern. from year to year. 

The five families whose cash expenditures are given below amount spent. The home management 
her thinking in clothing learned 


Around $10.00 per person is the average 
supervisor had con 


were selected primarily because their records were very ac- siderable revision to do to 
curately kept. They were somewhat above the average in in college before it would be serviceable at this low income 
cash expenditures for home living. level. Cotton is the textile that is the poor man’s friend 
In spite of the fact that the major portion of their food It is not unusual to be in a home where there is not a thread 


is home produced, food is still the largest item in most of (Continued on page 227) 
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half of which may be in food. In order to insure variety, 
an acceptable food list is made in advance by the dietitian, 

Typical menus for a day are: Breakfast—grapefruii, 
sausage, grits, gravy, toast and jelly. Lunch—sliced cheese, 
potato salad, carrot and apple salad, pears, cookies and iced 
cocoa. Dinner—fried chicken, rice, giblet gravy, snap beans, 
waldorf salad, rolls, ice cream, cake and lemonade. 

The food is not only carefully planned, but well prepared 
and attractively served. Each school takes its turn assisting 
with food preparation and many a girl eats with relish foods 
which she refuses at home. 

The camp council, a student organization composed of 
representatives from every school, shares in’ running the 
camp smoothly. This group assigns duties, decides upon a 
suitable bedtime and plans student participation in camp 


ome Coconomics Camps 
In The Old North State 


By Helen Andrews 


Home [Economics Teacher, 
Black Mountain High School 


66 E’RE camping, we're camping,” sing the girls from 

W North Carolina home economics classes as_ they 
gather at the two camps sponsored by the Vocational Educa 
tion Division of the State Department. 

To take care of the six hundred campers of 1940, these 
camps were operated for a total of five weeks—both leased 
during the month of June from The Young Tar Heel Farmer 
Chapter of the Future Farmers Of America. The campers 
arrive on Monday and stay through Saturday. 

In Eastern North Carolina, the camp site is on White Lake, 
which gets its name from*the sandy bottom, easily seen 
through the crystal waters. This camp was first used by 
the home economics girls in 1932, when seventy-five of them 
spent one week there. Since then over two thousand have 
attended home economics camps in the state. Of that number, 
approximately two hundred and seventy-five had any pre 
vious camp experience. In the west, Tom Browne Camp, 
located in an inspiring setting on the route from Asheville 
to the Cragev Rhododendron Gardens offers mountain climb 
ing, scenery, cool breezes and beautiful sunsets. 

Activities are planned and directed by Miss Catherine T. 
Dennis, State Supervisor of Home Economics and Miss Vir 
ginia Ward, her assistant. Acting directors are employed 
to head each camp. The competent staff includes recrea 
tion counselors selected from the physical education teachers 
of the state, swimming instructors and lifeguards, a nurse 
and experienced dietitians from the ranks of the home eco 
nomics teachers, The music is directed by teachers of public 
school music and crafts are taught by trained persons. 

The program is planned to develop desirable personality 
traits in the girls. Good health, self reliance and friendly 
cooperation are chief objectives so that participation in a 
variety of activities is encouraged. Swimming, hiking, nature 
study, badminton, volley ball and other games are offered. 
Yet plenty of time is set aside for rest and free choice of 
activity. 

Kach teacher lives in the cabin with her students and is 
responsible for their welfare. She may bring from five to 
fifteen girls, each of whom pays a fee of five dollars, one 
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programs. Qn stunt night each school presents its talent in 
friendly competition, 

Music enters into camp life from the first night. It breaks 
the ice and makes the girls feel at home. Soon gay young 
groups join in the singing of familiar tunes and learn folk 
dances to the tune of a phonograph. 

In the crafts groups the girls make one craft article dur- 
ing the week. Metal work is very popular. 
decorated with etched designs and bowls and trays are ham- 


Sracelets are 


mered from copper and pewter, 

Gay bags and mats are made by weaving on small looms. 
Bright colored looper clips are the medium for weaving. 
With fingers chafed by the twine, proud owners exhibit the 
stools they have bottomed. Key cases, coin purses and 
other articles are made of leather, hand tooled and _ laced. 
\t the end of the week all articles are placed on exhibit. 

A never-to-be-forgotten occasion is the campfire ring, just 
after sunset on the last evening. Each school group sings 
a song which members have composed and set to familiar 
music, A repertoire of camp songs is being built with the 
songs contributed in this way. 

The girls have much to take home with them beside the 
souvenirs and pictures which remind them of camp. They 
have the spirit of cooperation which can best be had_ by 
living, working and playing with those of their own age and 
interests. They have new skills and hobbies. Some may 
have discovered a new talent in helping with the camp 
newspaper, council, songs or stunts. A vacation away from 
home and family brings the girls back to their parents more 
considerate young people. The trip across the state and 
association with people from all parts of the state have 
widened their horizons and contributed to a feeling of unity 
among them, 

That the teachers believe the camp to be a worthwhile 


experience for their pupils and for themselves is evidenced 


by the increased attendance, In one year, from 1938 to 193%, 
the number of counties represented was more than doubled. 
It is an excellent week of association for the teacher. She 
meets other teachers, acquires new hobbies and interests and 
develops leadership ability through assisting with the direc- 
tion of activities. If a good camper, she is popular with her 
girls and will find those who have been at camp with her 
among her strongest allies when she returns to her job 
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OMES the season when no one wants to eat inside. The 
> young folks crave a picnic and father is glad to see the 
table set up on the back lawn or shaded porch. 

Outdoor dining, whether at home or afield, can be loads of 
fun when each member of the family is responsible for a 
particular part of the meal, yet all work together. The food 
should be kept simple and nutritious. One hot dish is usually 
enough. This may be a sandwich or kabob toasted over the 
camp fire or thick vegetable stew made at home and carried 
ina thermos bottle. Usually, however, it is more fun to build 
a fire and really cook one food in the open. Here are a few 
recipes for the outdoor fireplace: 


Bacon SANDWICHES 


Prepare a mustard butter by mixing '2 cup butter with 4 
tablespoons of rich brown mustard. Stir in 2. tablespoons 
finely chopped chives. Spread on sandwich bread. Put sand- 
wiches together with crisp slices broiled bacon. Toast the 


sandwiches or add lettuce and serve as ts. 


SARDINE Toast 


Chop sardines and watercress quite fine and combine with 
salad dressing. Spread on freshly toasted bread or flat rolls 


which may be toasted on a stick over the camp fire 


KipNey Kapons 


Spear in alternate layers pieces of veal kidney, quarters of 
onions and two-inch pieces of bacon on green sticks sharpened 
to a point. Broil over hot coals. Mushrooms, wedges otf 
cheese or pincapple cubes give added interest to the kabols 

Sometimes it is fun to prepare meat and 
vegetables at home and then reheat them 
over the outdoor fire. A covered casserole 
of scalloped potatoes, tomatoes or mixed 
vegetables is a particularly good “re 
heater.” 

Salads are ideal for outdoor dining. All 
of the ingredients may be prepared ahead 
of time in the kitchen and combined on 
the porch or at the picnic grounds. Try 
this recipe for a delicious tossed salad. 


LAWN Tossep SALAD 
cups shredded cabbage 
carrots, cut in thin slivers 
cup pineapple cubes 
marshmallows 
green pepper, cut in slivers 
Watercress 
Cream salad dressing 


Place cabbage, carrots, pineapple and 
marshmallows in a salad bowl. Combine 
by tossing together very lightly. Garnish 
With slivers of green pepper and sprigs of 
Watercress. Serve with cream salad dress 


Whether you have a terrace, a garden or 

a back porch, set up the table there and 

See how much more everyone enjoys the 

Spread. Here’s a meal of cold cuts, cole 

slaw and hot biscuits spread with rich 

molasses. What an eye-filling, appetiz- 
ing plate these make 
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ing, which can be made by thinning out any good salad dressing 
or mayonnaise with cream—tossing technique should be just 
right. It is done preferably with a wooden fork and spoon held 
lightly. The object is to delicately combine salad ingredients so 
as not to bruise or crush them. 

Cabbage for cole slaw may be shredded and chilled in the 
refrigerator until just before serving, then combined with an 


out-of-the-ordinary dressing such as: 


MoaAsses Russtan Dressine 


tablespoons chili sauce 
tablespoons pimiento, chopped 
tablespoons green pepper, chopped 
teaspoon paprika 

cup mayonnaise 

teaspoon vinegar 


tablespoons molasses 


Combine chili sauce, pimiento, green pepper, paprika and 
mayonnaise. Add vinegar and molasses. Blend well. Makes 
1!2 cups dressing. 


Fruit makes an ideal dessert for outdoor meals. With 
serve crunchy cookies, toasted nuts or crisp cheese crackers 
Tarts, fruit turnovers and cup cakes are also easy to carry 
and much simpler to eat than pie or layer cake. Ice cream 
packed in dry ice is another picnic favorite. Served in indi 
vidual containers, it is convenient and adds a sweet but cooling 
climax to the meal. 

Paper is an indispensable part of the outdoor meal—papet 
tablecloth, paper napkins, paper plates and paper cups solve 
both the laundry and dishwashing problem. To many thes 
colorful accessories are as important as food in making out 


door dining the grand fun that it is 


ining 


By Catherine Long 












































Feissidilinn Days 


The American Home Economics Association Thirty-Third Annual Meeting 


FE still think “Convention Daze” 

a more suitable title for the fol- 
lowing report on the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in Cleve- 
land—so many events in such rapid suc- 
cession, throngs of people, speeches, mo 
tion pictures, demonstrations, breakfast 
meetings, group luncheons, alumnae din- 
ners, evening sessions and even midnight 


Why, New York City 


seems calm and peaceful by comparison. 


gossip tests. 


Because no one person could any 
where near cover all the meetings and 
events, this report is a series of note 
book jottings and verbal accounts of ses 
sions. A fuller report and many of the 
papers are, of course, published in the 
Journal of Home Economics 


The Exhibits 


The home economics women in busi 
ness who arrived early to supervise the 
setting up of their exhibits started the 
convention with a Sunday morning 
breakfast at Nela Park. Although it 
was possible to register any time after 
ten o'clock that day, Monday morning 
was left open (except for a council 
meeting) for registration, purchase of 
trip and special meal tickets and ac 
quaintance with the many commercial 
and non-commercial exhibits centralized 
in the Statler. Sixty-eight business firms 
were represented in the exhibits in addi 
tion to twelve of the Federal Agencies, 
eight professional organizations (includ- 
ing the American Home Economics As 
sociation) and four other organizations 
National Red 
Cross and Educational Policies Com 


such as the American 


mission, 


Department and Division Meetings 


Department meetings really got 


under way Monday afternoon. These 
ten departments of the A.H.E.A. bring 
together workers in the special fields of 
Child De 


velopment and Parental Education, Col- 


home economics. They are: 
leges and Universities, Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, Extension Service, 
Home Economics in Business, Home 
Economics in Institution Administration, 
Homemaking, Research, Social Welfare 
and Public Health, Student Clubs, 
Subject matter division meetings on 
food and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
the family and its relationships, housing 
and family economics met separately 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings and at 
other times combined with department 


groups 
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The Family and Its Relationships 
Division 

The first meeting of this division was 
held jointly with the Child Development 
and Parental Education Department and 
The Homemaking Department to dis- 
cuss Education For Democratic Living 
under the leadership of Alice Sowers. 
Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago, 
speaking on Human Relations Begin 
In the Home combined a good bit of 
scientific information with common sense 
observations. In proving his point that 
human relations do begin in the home, 
Dr. Burgess said, “Recent research 
shows that the quality of the human 
relationships within the home during 
infancy or early childhood permanently 
affect the personality of the individual.” 
He did not underestimate the importance 
of heredity but contended that as a 
child grows up the behavior of the par- 
ents and close relatives leaves an im- 
print that it is most difficult to erase 
and that a child is emotionally well or 
poorly balanced depending on the rela- 
tionships developed around him. Dr. 
Burgess suggested that a family council 
for deciding problems of interest to all 
members of the family will create bet- 
ter home relationships than exist when 
each member acts as an_ individual. 
However, Dr. Burgess made it clear 
that a child develops best under firm 
but kind discipline and worst under too 
lenient correction. In closing, Dr. 
Burgess voiced a sympathetic question, 
“How can parents be wise enough to 
direct their children in the present so- 
cial order when the family is facing 
more rapid changes than ever before in 
history?” 

Following this fine address, selected 
members of the association discussed 
Parent Education, Mrs. Gary C. Myers 
of Cleveland College asked this question 
“What is to be done about Parent Edu- 
cation and what are some of the points 
which we, as an association, can formu- 
late and forward?” It would be im 
possible to list all the points suggested. 
Included were: 1. Make parents aware 
of the need for Parent Education and 
the importance of the influence of fam- 
ily relationships upon the behavior of 
children, This to be accomplished 
through articles in newspapers and 
magazines and courses in homemaking 
and self improvement. 2. Make honest 
sex instruction and courses in feeding 


and care of infants available to young 


people in universities and colleges and 
3. Take action in establishing a family 
council in every home. 


Textiles and Clothing Division 

The opening meeting of this division 
presented a “100 percent Clothing Pro- 
gram: Construction, Economics, Health 
and Aesthetics.” Gladys Meloche, Wis- 
consin Extension Service, illustrated con- 
struction techniques with moving  pic- 
tures. She listed four important points 
in teaching construction technique: 1. 
Study the pattern and follow  instruc- 
tions. 2. Check the pattern and make 
necessary alterations before cutting, 
3. Use marks where indicated (cheap 
darning cotton is good for making 
tailor tacks), and 4. Press often, using 
the correct equipment for the job. This 
includes sleeve board, pads, rolls, cloths, 
etc. Mrs. Meloche concluded her talk 
with the statement that “we haven't 
given enough thought to doing things 
the simple way.” 

Economic trends were discussed by 
\lpha Latzke of Kansas State College. 
She said that women in families of 
moderate income are inclined to spend 
too much for clothing. Their chief 
mistake is in their failure to select 
articles of clothing that go well to- 
gether. 
the college girl, Miss Latzke pointed 


In speaking of expenditures ol 


out that these resemble those of the 
single individual more than those of a 
girl sharing the budget because funds 
used for her education have often been 
accumulated over a period of years. It 
is Miss Latzke’s opinion that the teach- 
ing of clothing selection should be based 
upon facts rather than supposition and 
that teachers should keep in mind _ the 
needs of the people with whom they are 
working. 

In discussing the aesthetic aspects of 
clothing, Frances Henry from the Uni- 
versity of California said, “If we are 
honest, we must admit that the criticism 
‘home-made’ applied to both teachers 
and students in terms of style as well 
as construction, but too frequently 3 
The true test of out 


teaching qualities is the ability of the 


highly applicable. 


individual to present an attractive ap- 
pearance and to induce that result ™ 
our students.” Miss Henry showed 
sculptured heads of some of her stt- 
dents. These life size masks, used ™ 
the selection of hats, are a decided ad- 
vantage in “seeing yourself as others 
see you 3 
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At the second meeting of this division 
Margaret Furry of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics discussed 
new fabric finishes and particularly 
methods of treating materials with 
chemicals to facilitate crease-resistance 
and to resist deteriorating agents such 
as mildew. Instead of testing crease- 
resistance by packing in a suitcase, the 
Bureau of Home Economics uses a 
flexometer to measure the flexibility of 
a piece of cloth or the amount of energy 
necessary to wrinkle it. Miss Furry 
said that the length of time these new 
finishes remain effective depends largely 
on proper care and laundering. \Women 
should pay more attention to labels that 
give laundering directions. 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack reviewed 
the progress of the extensive research 
program being conducted at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Approximately 
eight hundred women are cooperating on 
a “how long will it wear?” experiment. 
These women send a yard of every piece 
of drygoods they buy to Mrs. Mack to 
be tested. They also keep an accurate 
record of how the material stands up 
under actual wear. Mrs, Mack pre- 
dicted that at some future date clothing 
material will be so marked that the con 
sumer can tell at a glance how it will 
wear and how it should be treated in 


use, 
Foods and Nutrition Division 


Minerals and Vitamins of Food 
Their Changes During Sterage and 
Preparation was selected as the first dis 
cussion topic of the Foods and Nutrition 
Division. Among the speakers were 
Georgia Adams, Isabel T. 
Bourquin, Esther Batchelder, Hazel F 
Munsell and Jessie E. Richardson. The 
material presented here was too tech 
nical for brief notation and should be 
secured from the papers when they ap 
pear in the Journal of Home Economics. 


Housing Division 


Speaking at a joint session of the Ele 
mentary and Secondary Schools Depart 
ment, the Social Welfare and Public 
Health Department and the housing divi 
sion, representatives from the Farm Se 
curity Administration, the United States 
Housing Authority and the Lakeview 
Terrace Housing Project spoke on Home 
Economists and Public Housing Projects 
Mrs. Lena B. White, Home Managk 
ment Supervisor, said, “One of the great 
est aids in solving the rural housing 
problems is the farm and home manage 
ment plan made with each client family 
annually, It analyzes the farm busi 
Ress; its sources oO income; its debt 
and necessary expenses and makes pos 
sible a definite plan for meeting long 
time goals as well as immediate needs 

Kural housing is a long time project 
aimed toward building a more satisfying 
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Noble, \nne 


rural life in America.” 

One of the most stimulating talks be- 
fore the Housing Division was that pre- 
sented by Hazel Kyrk of the University 
of Chicago. Miss Kyrk asked why there 
is so much talk about housing these 
days and why housing is rarely men- 
tioned without being followed by “prob- 
lem,” “program” or “policy.” She said 
that the housing problem is really a sav 
ing, investment, credit and tenure prob 
lem. However, the housing problem is 
usually described as the inability of 
many families to buy, build or rent the 
type of dwelling they desire at the price 
they can pay. In analyzing this approach, 
Dr. Kyrk explained that in the fields of 
food and clothing new resources, new 
materials, new tools and new systems of 
organizing production have made it pos 
sible for consumers to have a more 
abundant dietary and better wardrobe on 
a decreasing amount of income. Where 
as, housing standards have risen with 
out a comparative cost reduction, At the 
same time, many other items have com 
peted with housing for a share of the 
family income released by the lower rela 
tive cost of food and clothing. 


Institution Administration 
Department 


School lunchroom managers met 
Tuesday at a luncheon sponsored by The 
Department of Home Economics in In 
stitute Administration, Mary Hemmers 
baugh presiding. Following greetings by 


Mrs. Bond, Mrs Ansley, 


newly returned to the food service fold, 


Katharine 


spoke briefly. She urged the members of 
this department to keep their identity as 
home economists, to keep abreast of all 
new knowledge in the field and to reduce 
overlapping of projects in the various 
food service organizations. 

Mr. Frank C. Moore, Director of In 
dustrial Arts and Lunchrooms in_ the 
Cleveland schools, based his talk, “Sue 
cess On Your Job” on the four letters 

\-H-E-A. He said that A. stands for 
attitude, H. for humor, E. for education 
and A. for action. Attitude covers not 
only personal reaction to the job but 
also toward the world of today. By hu 
mor Mr. Moore meant “the ability to ap 
preciate, understand and enjoy the people 
and things with which you come in con 
tact.””. He added, “a sense of humor is 
something you can develop.” In empha 
sizing the importance of education M1 
Moore said, “it is a background for 
growth and understanding.” He also 
stressed the need for creative thinking 
\ction is essential to success on your 
job. You may have the right attitude, a 
sense of humor and a good education, 
but if you don’t do something about it, 
you are N.G. Mr. Moore concluded his 
stimulating talk with this amusing story 
\n elderly man visited his doctor. After 
listening to full details of his symptoms, 


the doctor, who was about the same age 
as his patient, gave him a prescription 
and said, “If it does you any good let 
me know. I've got the same trouble.” 
We think from Miss Hemmersbaugh’s 
introduction that Mr. Moore has al- 
ready taken his own prescription. 

Mrs. Mary Love MecGuckin of The 
Maramor, Columbus, Ohio, speaking on 
Controlling Factors in Food Produc- 
tion, listed eight essential functional ce 
partments: planning, purchasing and stor- 
ing of raw materials, production, service, 
selling, accounting, maintenance and pet 
sonnel. The menu planner contacts cus 
tomers to ascertain their likes and dis 
likes. The weighing and measuring is 
done by a trained person and then in 
gredients are given to the cooks to com 


bine. This eliminates error. Kitchens 


should be intelligently planned in light 
of work to be done. Personnel is selected 
most carefully to be sure that every staff 
member is “square enough for our square 
hole.” It is better to train an inexperi 
enced person than to retrain another 
Accurate records are kept of all dealings 
with vendors. A labor saving device ts 
to “write on the outside of the refriger 
ator its contents in order to save 


looking.” 


Student Club Department 
Headquarters for the Student Club 
girls were at the Allerton and the Cat 
ter. Registration was approximately tout 
hundred and according to report, these 
delegates came from thirty-three states 
and three foreign countries. The first 
scheduled function of this department 
was a tea given at Baldwin-Wallace Co 
lege on Sunday afternoon. On Tuesday 
the girls enjoyed a picnic supper at 
Squire Valleevue Farm. In addition 
these social activities there were special 
trips for the club members and a splas 
party in the Allerton pool 
Perhaps the outstanding meeting 
this section was the panel discussion ot 
The Cost of Success. Dr. Benjamin kK 
Andrews’ topic was Teaching. He said, 
“The cost of success in any vocation ts 
ends 


work—or effort and devotion to the 
of that vocation It is the development 
ot your capacities and the willingness 

forget yourself and give yourself to the 
Following Dr. At 
Lakewood 


Ohio, said that to be a successtul home 


needs of others.’ 


drews, Eloise Busher of 


maker one must be a good companion 
have an open mind, keep abreast of the 
times, derive joy from achievement, ce 
velop patience and have children 

also recommended that every woman fit 
herself to earn money so that she may 
have an occupation in middle life aft 
the family have grown and left home 
not only as a financial safeguard but t 
keep her alert and happy. Sucee 

the commercial field, according to Flor 
ence Le Ganke Harris, requires patience, 


1 


a sense of humor, imagination and 
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sound background. She particularly em 
phasized the importance of  stick-to-it- 
iveness—saying that the art of writing 
is the art “of applying the seat of the 
pants to the seat of the chair.” Mrs. 
Harris warned the girls to preserve their 
femininity in the commercial field and to 
continue to be understanding and com- 
panionable Next, Dr. Helen 
Hunscher from Western Reserve Uni 


versity told the girls that to succeed in 


persons. 


research they must be willing to make 
endless sacrifices to discover a fact, must 
always keep an open and questioning 
mind and must never try to prove 

rather to discover. Mrs. Louise Huston 
ot the American Bemberg Corporation, 
as anchor for the symposium, repeated 
many of the qualifications for success 
which other members had listed. She 
ail that the girl who is successful in 
the textile and clothing field needs the 
same qualifications as a good teacher. 
In addition to a sound fundamental back 
eround she must keep growing on the 
job. She must be ambitious and adapt 
able, interested in all) people and both 
willing and anxious to help them with 
their clothing problems. Mrs. Huston 
also pointed out that a girl should nevet 
apply for a position without a thorough 
knowledge of the product she wishes to 
work with and a constructive plan for its 
USt \nd above all else, she must be able 
to say to herself when things go wrong, 
“Some day U’ll look back on this and 


laugh.” 


Home Economics In Business 
Department 


One of the most entertaiming meetings 
of the entire convention was the luncheon 
gathering of home economics women in 
business. Norma Harrison Thrower as 
Sarah Josepha Hale presented, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Kraft, “lectures, fash 


ions, chitehat and songs” from Godey’s 


Lady’s Book. Following lectures on the 
“Evil Practices of the Day” such as card 
playing, theatres and smoking, the fash 
ion editress gave a thought provoking 
“Lecture for Unmarried Women’ fol 
lowed by a testimonial, “Reveries of a 
Maiden or Beauty Gained.” We think 
that this weil acted skit, with its authen 
tic costumes, receipts, songs and poems 
of 1848-1873 might well have been in 


cluded in a general meeting 


General Meetings 


Phe first general meeting open to the 
public was held Monday evening in Mu 
sic Hall 


Charles Lake, Superintendent of Schools 


Following a welcome by 


n Cleveland, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond 
summarized recent developments related 
to the home economics profession in an 
address titled, Recognition Hl ithout—kR.« 


sponstility Wathin. Dr. Bond said that 
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the home economics profession has 
achieved recognition, not only by other 
educational groups, but by government 
agencies and by business. This entails 
responsibility which we can more actively 
assume if we develop inner solidarity of 
all fields of home economics, sound sub- 
ject matter and strong professionally 
minded home economists. It is essential 
that there be increased cooperation with 
other organizations and increased service 
to the community. 

V. Smith of 


Illinois who also is professor of phil- 


Congressman-at-large T. 


osophy at the University of Chicago 
spoke on Two Kinds of Skills. He said 
that specialization has “deepened the 
social crevices between occupational 
groups” and that the politician “comes 
more nearly than any other type among 
us to cutting across all occupational lines 
and sensing in each field the legitimacy 
of the interests involved.” 

Mr. Smith’s address was followed by a 
presentation of the Borden Award of a 
gold medal and $1000 to Dr. Henry 
Clapp Sherman, Professor of Chemistry 
at Columbia University, for outstanding 
nutritional research. Cited as outstand- 
ing contributions of Dr. Sherman are the 
following: 

His proof that the equivalent of a 
quart of milk a day in the diet produces 
animals superior in all respects to those 
receiving the equivalent of a pint. 

His showing that this good effect is 
due not only to the calcium of milk but 
also to its vitamin A content. 

His demonstration of the superior 
availability of calcium in milk to that 
in vegetables for retention by children. 

His showing that with increased intake 
of milk up to one quart daily the reten- 
tion of calcium also increases. 

\ symposium The Family and So 
clal Change was held at the second gen- 
eral meeting presided over by Elizabeth 
Dyer, Director of the College of Home 


Economics at the University of Cincin 


nati. Dr. Carl Rogers, Professor of 


Psychology at Ohio State University 
said that the significance of family life 
is not diminishing although children have 
more and more activities outside the 
home. Dr. Rogers feels that the family 
provides the best security for the child, 
the best spring board for the adolescent 
and the best satisfaction for the adult. 
He even said that emotional security “is 
more necessary than vitamins or fresh 
air” in raising children successfully. 
Dr. Viva Boothe, also of Ohio State 
University, outlined changes in family 
idealogy and pointed to the effect on the 
family of economic, religious and po 


litical changes 


Special Meals and Trips 


The special luncheons and dinners 
should be of interest to all home econ 


omists. One luncheon started with an 


appetizer of mint ice in a glass of orange 
juice. Clear consomme garnished with 
slices of avocado pear made an effective 
first course for a dinner. Creamed chick- 
en was served on toasted corn bread at 
one luncheon and tomato. stuffed with 
cream cottage cheese garnished with 
white grapes and toasted almonds was 
the main dish at another. Perhaps the 
most frequent food praise we heard was 
for the molasses bubble cookies served 
at a Statler luncheon, 

Vying with the meetings and _ special 
meals were the varied and_ interesting 
trips arranged for the guests of the 
\merican Home Economics Association. 
These included: 

1. Richman’ Brothers — factory for 
manufacture of men’s suits and 
overcoats. 

Swift & Company —trip through 
meat storage and ripening room 
with demonstration of meat cutting, 
Lakeside Hospital kitchens. 
American Gas Association Labora- 
tories here gas appliances are 
tested to insure their satisfaction in 
performance, construction and oper- 
ation. 

Industrial Rayon Corporation—ex- 
hibit of the manufacture of rayon 
threads and rayon fabrics largely 
for use in hosiery and underwear. 
Nela Park 
tute for home lighting. 

Northern Ohio Food Terminal—a 
modern produce market. 


trip through the insti- 


Lakeview Terrace housing project 
new low cost housing develop- 
ment, 
Gardens of Cleveland’s — loveliest 
estates. 

factory at Canton—engi- 
laboratory 


Hoover 

neering, building and 

testing of an electric vacuum 
cleaner. 

The two main social events were the 
reception at Western Reserve Historical 
Museum and the boat trip with a picnic 
Although the 


weather was capricious during the entire 


supper on Lake Erie. 


convention, it did honor to these occa- 
sions. The sun shone brightly in the 
garden of the museum and even the 
promised sunset became a reality on the 
boat trip. 

\ttractive mimeographed greeting 
folders were given to guests at the tea. 
These contained a floor plan of the mu- 
seum with a list of exhibits. We were 
sorry not to have more time to study the 
doll exhibits and the early Cleveland 


costumes on the second floor. 


Alumnae Dinners 


The Alumnae Dinners were held Tues- 
day evening by Flora Mather College, 
Kansas State College, lowa State Col- 
lege, Teachers College, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Ohio State University, Gamma Phi 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Extinguishing a, Oe = 


S a practical experiment in home 
economics, let’s start a fire. 


It’s easily done; all that is required is 
a little carelessness or a slight mishap. 
We can flick a glowing match into a 
well-filled wastebasket standing under a 
window curtain and, in a few seconds, 
we shall have a very lively fire. 

But now that we have it, what are we 
going to do about it? 

It is decidedly the business of the 
home economist to supply the right an- 
swer to this question. Fires break out 
in upwards of a thousand American 
homes every day and many, if not most, 
of them are started by housekeepers in 
the course of their daily work. 

Whether the housekeeper does the 
right or the wrong thing, when sudden- 
ly confronted by a fire such as we have 
started, is going to make a lot of dif- 
ference to her and her family. 

In the meantime, our own fire is burn- 
ing briskly and we must do something 
quick or our lives may be endangered 
and our home badly damaged or even 
destroyed. 

If the fire is in the kitchen where 
water is available, our impulse will be 
to throw several pansful on it. 

This would be effective if the fire 
were confined to the wastebasket where 
we could get at it but with a fire over 
our heads it may not work so well. 

Another weapon we might use on our 
fire is a broom. This may serve well if 
the fire is small enough to be smothered 
by a couple of whacks but with a larger 
fire a broom attack may make matters 
worse by fanning the flames and _ scat 
tering the burning material. 

Baking soda has certain fire-extin 
guishing properties and is effective on a 
fre that can be well powdered, but our 
fire, which is now attacking the wood 
work of the window frame, would laugh 
at it. 

The use of makeshifts in fighting fire 
is not only apt to be ineffective but it 
is almost certain to be dangerous. They 
bring one so close to the flames that 
clothing or hair may catch fire and the 
poisonous fire gases be inhaled. Many 
persons are killed every year trying to 
fight fire the wrong way. 

Every home economist knows that 
such jobs as opening cans, driving 
screws and cutting wood should be done 
with tools specially designed for the pur 
Pose and the same principle applies to 
the more important job of fighting fire 

With a properly designed fire extin 
guisher we can stand at a safe distancc 
from the fire and pour into it a stream 
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By William H, Easton, Ph. D. 


Safety Research Institute 


Aho. 








of fire-destroying liquid where it’ will 
do the most good. 

But there are several different kinds 
of fire extinguishers. Which one should 
we use? 

This brings up a subject that should 
be thoroughly understood by every home 
economist. On the fire which we have 
just been fighting, which consisted of 
burning paper, cotton fabric and wood, 
we could use effectively any type of fire 
extinguisher approved by the Under 


writers’ Laboratories. But there are 


other classes of fires. 

For example, let’s slip a burning match 
in this bowl of gasoline which some 
utterly foolhardy person has been using 
for dry cleaning purposes. Now we have 
a really vicious fire. We can’t throw 
water on it or use any kind of fire ex 
tinguisher that discharges a stream of 
water, because if we do, we shall scatter 
burning gasoline all around the place 
and, perhaps, on ourselves. For fires in 
any kind of flammable liquid, such as 
vasoline, kerosene, grease, or paint, we 
must use some kind of extinguishing 
medium that will smother the flames 

Again, suppose the motor of our va 
cuum cleaner short-circuits and starts a 
blaze. Here we have a fire in live elec 
trical apparatus and if we turn a stream 
of water on it without first cutting off 
the current we are liable to get a dis 
agreeable, perhaps even a fatal shock 


For this class of fire we must use 
non conducting extinguishant 

\s fires of all three of these classes 
may occur in the kitchen the home econ 
omist is especially interested in extin 
guishers that will handle all of them 
One suitable type is the vaporizing 
liquid) fire extinguisher. This is the 
familar pump-gun type which is sup 
plied in a quart size that is easily oper 
ated by a woman and throws a stream 
of liquid that turns into a smothering 
vapor when it strikes the fire. It is et 
fective on small fires in ordinary com 
bustible materials and in flammable li 
quids and is safe to use on electrical 
hires 

But at least two other types of fire 
extinguishers should be known to. the 
home economist—the foam type, whicl 
discharges a stream of tenacious, fire 
blanketing foam and is suitable for use 
on fires in ordinary combustible mate 
rials and in flammable liquids and the 
chemical-solution (soda-acid ) type 
which discharges a stream of water and 
is effective on fires in ordinary con 
bustibles. Both are supplied in’ 1 
and 1'4 gallon sizes which can be readil 
handled by women 
Carbon - dioxide extinguishers have 
certain applications but they are not well 
suited for home use because they must 
be brought close to the flames for suc 
cessful operation and must be returned 
to the maker for refilling every time the 
are used. The other types of extu 
guishers can be refilled by any one 

It would be well if all home econ 
omists were to practice using these 
various types of extinguisherS on test 
fires built under perfectly safe condi 
tions. That is the best way to get first 
hand information on how to fight small 
fires 

When fire breaks out in the home, 
three things should be done as rapidl 
as possible fight the fire, get everyone 
out of the threatened building and turn 
in a fire alarm or summon other help 
n what order shall these three thing 
be done, assuming that there is only one 
person to do them all? 

A good rule to follow is thi Might 
the fire if you are sure you can put tt 
out. With the right k a fire extu 


guisher a woman can fig \ a Zool 


sized blaze successfully and safely. But 

if you are not properly equipped for fire 

fighting or if the blaze seems too large 

to handle, never take chances. Ensur 
afety of vourself and other 

in an alarm and leave the fire 


hremen 
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Distinctive Clothes 
By Frances H. Consalus, Anna Tighe, 
Wm. H. Dooley and Mayer Rolir 
The Ronald Press Co., New York 
Price $2.40 Pp. 517 
Like its companion volume, <Attrac 
tive Clothes, by Mrs. Consalus and Mr. 
Dooley, this book is written for use in 
high school clothing courses. However, 


it is more advanced, presenting to the 


student all phases in the practice and 
technique of making and selecting satis- 
fying, becoming and fashionable cloth- 
ing. 

The authors have been generous in 
sharing their experiences in the teach- 
ing, textile vocational and commercial 
pattern fields. As a result the student 
will become acquainted with related 
technical knowledge. 

The theme is developed very logically, 
beginning with the selection and pur 
chase of clothing, use of commercial 
patterns, creation of an ensemble, ad 
vanced techniques and structure of fab 
rics. Many excellent illustrations and 
line drawings add to the attractiveness 
of each chapter. 

Dororny S. Day 


Practical Dress Design 


By Mabel D, Erwin 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 170 


How we can create attractive, original 
and well fitting garments is explained 
clearly in this practical volume which 
includes a brief survey of the present 
status of commercial, the use of com- 
mercial patterns, fundamental principles 
involved in fitting problems and the de- 
velopment of basic garment designs by 
use of flat patterns, not by draping and 
drafting. 

Old Ebenezer Butterick would posi 
tively turn over in his grave if he coald 
see what Miss Erwin does to a paper 
pattern. It is technical enough to be 
useful to designers in the garment and 
pattern-making industry and in the trade 
schools and practical enough to be used 
by students and teachers of clothing 
construction, home demonstration groups 
and other women who need practical as 
sistance, 

| particularly like the many excellent 
illustrations, the simple direct style of 
the writer and the appendix entitled, 
Mastery of Some Technical Skills. 

This book is a “must” for every teach 
er of clothing and every college student 
majoring in clothing. 

Dororuy S. Day 


Frances Fisk 
Newspaper Society Editor 


So You're Publicity Chairman 
By Frances Fiske 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Price $2.00 Pp. 189. 


Frances Fiske, with the able assistance 
of illustrator Lawrence Reynolds, has 
contributed a useful addition to the 
“how to” library of the modern woman. 

Personally, we do not see why anyone 
would want to be a publicity chairman 
but, if you must be one, here are well 
expressed pointers for making your task 
more pleasant and much more fruitful. 

Written in a bright, amusing, though 
more than slightly sarcastic style, this 
book explains newspaper requirements, 
how to write publicity articles, proper 
channels to and methods of attack on 
the editor and what not to do when yout 
material is tossed in the wastebasket. 

Even if you are not a publicity chair 
man—and you never can tell when your 
luck will change—you will enjoy read 


ing this guide to service. 


Gardening Without Soil 


By A. H. Phillips 

Chemical Publishing Co., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 137 

This book on. soilless gardening is 
written so simply that the interested 
layman can easily follow directions for 
building equipment, preparing nutrient 
solutions and growing plants without soil 
The first chapter explains how plants 
grow, thus giving a background for the 
amateur. Subsequent chapters complete 
the picture. 

Mr. Phillips makes it clear that soil 
less culture is no short cut to easy gar 
dening. He also shows the commercial 


value of this developing field 


ooks and Such 


Understanding Ourselves 
By Helen Shacter, Ph. D. 
McKnight and McKnight, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois 


Price $48 Pp. 117 


At no time in life is there a more 
compelling desire or desperate need to 
understand ourselves than during ado- 
lescence. Miss Shacter has brought a 
wealth of experience to this straight- 
forward consideration of the highly com- 
plex and interesting problems which 
every student meets daily. To under- 
stand first oneself and then others is 
becoming increasingly important as our 
society grows more complicated. Both 
teachers and = students will be better 
equipped for this task after reading 
Miss Shacter’s illustrated presentation of 
the latest scientific information in_ this 
very valuable field of study. 


| Have A Book 
By George and Eleanor Stewart 
George W. Stewart—Publisher—New 
York 
Price $.50 
Have you a book problem? If you 
have, here is the one more book you must 


Pp. 64 


own, for the authors of this slim, il- 
lustrated volume attack the problems of 
every book-lover with a practical artistry 
little short of magic. The construc- 
tion and spacing of book shelves is dis- 
cussed with particular attention given 
to the various types of architecture and 
to the individual demands of each room 
from kitchen to bath. And the run- 
ning commentary on the decorative use 
of books in the home opens up a whole 
new field in home decoration. Many 
new and valuable suggestions for the 
convenient placement and loving care 
of our books are an immediate inspira- 


tion to more gracious living. 


The Fundamentals of 
Personal Hygiene 

sy Walter W. Krueger 

W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 

Price $1.75. Pp. 304. 3rd edition 

This comprehensive treatise on health 
aims to help students formulate a 1 
tional health program for daily living. 
The material is presented in somewhat 
the usual manner with advice on what 
to do and what not to do to achieve 
maximum health 

The author believes that people need 
lessons in the art of living healthfully 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Problems Of The Rural 
Teacher 


By Aurora Dingus Bransford 


Middlesex County Training School 


F asked, “Do children in the coun- 
| try have any advantages over chil- 
dren who live in the city?” the casual 
observer would say “Yes, more of the 
advantages of life from a dietetic and 
health standpoint.” . . . Garden fresh 
vegetables, milk, tree ripened fruit and 
home killed meats sound very well in 
theory. The facts of the case are some- 
what different. 

The young home economics teacher, 
fresh from an atmosphere of vitamins, 
calories, balanced diets, scientific labora- 
tories and the latest methods in class 
room management, views with varying 
emotions the conditions found in the 
tural districts. Generally the young 
woman who chooses the profession of 
teaching home economics is somewhat 
of an idealist in the sense that she is 
able to visualize better homes, healthier 
families and improved living conditions 
for the community. 

The first thing the apprentice teacher 
will observe are the school lunches 
brought from home. Unless her prede 
cessor (if she had one; many com- 
munities are starting a home economics 
program) was unusually successtul, she 
finds few “ideal” lunches. There will 
be a preponderance of sad looking bis- 
cuits, baked potatoes, jelly sandwiches 
and crumbly cake. Incidentally, many 
of the biscuits, minus filling find their 
way to the trash basket and desk cor- 
ners. 

Another thing often noted is the pre- 
ponderance of heavy, fried foods and 
the lack of variety in the diet. The 
variety of vegetables is so limited and 
the methods of cooking so few that the 
teacher wonders where all the varieties 
of seeds advertised in the garden books 
are sold. The average city child knows 
a greater variety of vegetables, in spite 
of improved transportation and better 
Stores in the rural sections. The store 
keepers say, “The people do not know 
anything about it (a new food) and it 
will not pay us to carry it in stock.” 

The rural dwellers are always afraid 
of wasting something. They are con 
stantly fearing a shortage of crops, a 
plague of insects, a long winter, frost on 
the fruit blossoms in the spring, any 
and everything which may cause a short- 
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age of food. Subconscious memories ot 
such troubles in the evolution of the race 
are at the root of many pet customs and 
habits. The widespread distribution of 
the daily papers, the radio with its dis- 
semination of world happenings disproves 
the theory that “It Can't Happen Here.” 
The world is too much one community 
for those who have always been at the 
mercies of nature to change their meth 
ods of cooking or living overnight. 

The process of changing these habits, 
in themselves negative to maximum 
health and enjoyment of life, is first a 
matter of psychology. Dissatisfaction is 
frequently expressed by rural children, 
as well as by their parents, at their 
handicaps. Dissatisfaction is not enough. 
The children must be sufficiently aroused 
to the importance of bettering their liv 
ing conditions that corrective action will 
result, 

How many girls in the homemaking 
classes make the effort to try newer 
methods at home unless the teacher has 
arranged for a home visit? How many 
will make or have brother make an 
orange crate dressing table? How many 
will so improve the daily round of 
home duties that the parent will see the 
value of the home economics course and 
its relation to better home and family 
‘life? How many girls will bring bags 
to class and hem them for dish towels 
or make pot holders instead of using 
their apron tails or the dish towel? How 
many of the same group will devise o1 
use the double boiler and actually cook 
cereal three hours, experimenting with 
consistency and textures until a satisfac 
tory dish is prepared. 

When sanitation has been studied in 
class how many students will go home 
and make better arrangements for cov 
ering pig slop and chicken scraps or 
speak to father about the relation of 
manure piles to so many flies? Theory 
may be taught but until it is put into 
practice it is worthless. 

Home visits are excellent—they serve 
as a better meeting ground for parent 
and teacher than any other place and 
the teacher can more readily see why 
“Lucey” is interested or disinterested. 

The teacher’s pathway is not easy. 
She must meet many and varied prob 
lems. She must use tact and resource 
fulness, be patient and hopeful that re 
sults will follow. She cannot ride 
rough shod over cherished opinions but 
must institute new ways and_ theories 
of living more graciously little by little 
Until the students and their parents are 
ready in their minds to accept some 
things on faith and give them a sincere 
and wholehearted trial the road will be 
Yet, although im 


provements come slowly, our work is 


long and tiresome. 


worthwhile. 


* 


Streamlining 


the Home Dem. Meeting 


By Nora Miller 


Parksley, Virginia 


66 NHIS meeting was as smoot 

‘| running as a radio program,” 
remarked a leader of long standing 
after sitting through two foods and 
nutrition demonstrations which trom 


necessity were given the same attet 


noon. “And it was orderly enough tot 
television,” added another experience 
leader 

Che meeting which righttully — re 
ceived such compliments was held by 
a county home demonstration agent 
in a room never intended for a kitchen 
With two helpers and a folding screen 
she presented the subject matter in 
a concise and dramatic way Essen 
tials were covered in the allotted time 
without hurry and a carefully planned 
intermission sateguarded the women 
irom fatigue 

At the opening of the meeting the 
carefully arranged demonstration set 
up was concealed by a folding screen 
which also served as a_ blackboard 
and chart rack at the meeting and a 
bulletin board in the agent’s office It 
was made at little cost from the fol 
lowing materials: light weight lumber 
114 x 2 inches for frame, one sheet 
of blackboard material 2 x 412 feet, 
two sheets of wallboard 2 x 4! feet, 
hinges, wallpaper, paste, nails, paint 
and shellac. Have a carpenter make 
three frames each 2 x 5 feet with 
mitered corners at the tops and 6 inch 
legs at the bottoms. Tack the wall 
board on two frames and fasten the 
blackboard on the other (a neater 
screen can be made by having grooves 
cut around the inside edge at the 
back of the frame to hold the boards) 
Cover the backs with scenic wall 
paper and shellac Join the three 
wings with hinges putting the black 
board in the middle Add hooks for 
charts and keep on hand a roll of 
cellophane tape to use tor mounting 
illustrative material on the wallboard 
panels 

Just before the actual demonstration 
began the agent took her place behind 
the demonstration table and two 4-H 
club girls removed the screen These 
virls were the helpers for the day and 
wore uniforms to match that of the 


agent. One girl took care of the work 
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at the stove while the other assisted at 
the demonstration table. 

When the demonstration was finished 
and the products duly sampled the girls 
replaced the screen while the set-up was 
changed for the next demonstration. 
One who has attended an amateur play 
in a building where there was no stage 
curtain can appreciate the virtue of a 
screen used in this capacity. 

Careful preparation and_ elimination 
of unnecessary details contributed to the 
success of this agent’s meeting. The 
4-H helpers did a great deal of the 
work before the women = ar- 
All but one of the apples were 


manual 
rived. 
peeled in advance. Likewise, only one 
cake pan was lined in the presence of 
the women. Thus, the agent could de- 
vote her time to important principles 
rather than monotonous details. 

It is well to arrange several brief 
intermissions to allow for change of 
positions and to air the room. If two 
or more demonstrations are to be given 
the same day it is wise to plan a longer 
intermission to avoid fatigue and con- 
matter. A midget 
demonstration of a practical or amusing 


fusion of subject 
nature, a stunt song, a game or a folk 
story may suffice for the desired break 
The midget 
demonstrations may vary from bathing 


in the trend of thought. 


the canary to packing a pudding after 


the fashion of vestervear. 


* 


Don’t Apologize For Your 
Dishes 


By Ethel Pearl Sims 


Iex-Home Demonstration Agent 


Kk you haven't enough dishes of one 
)) 


attern to entertain at a luncheon. or 
a banquet, you may play up the different 
styles of dishes you have by featuring a 
number of countries in your table ap 
pointments, 

That is the clever way a friend enter- 
tained our club. She had a set of four 
colored peasant ware, a partial set of 
Knglish china and a complete Chinese 
tea set plus some other odd pieces. 
There were to be twelve guests. Since 
she couldn’t use these dishes together 
she decided to use three tables and fea- 
ture Ireland, Mexico and China. 

\s her cloth of snow white Irish linen 
was her largest luncheon cover it was 
placed on the gateleg table which was set 
with the English china. Here her tall 
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goblets were used. In the center of this 
table on a large green shamrock was a 
stovepipe hat of black cardboard, placed 
upside down. The hat was filled with 
potatoes and had an Irish flag placed up- 
right at the top. The placecard used 
was a pig made of a smooth potato 
about 3 inches long with toothpick legs. 
Its nose was a white two-holed pearl 
button, held in place by two black headed 
pins. Ears of brown wrapping paper 
were fastened on with black headed pins 
which served as eyes. Lead wire which 
curls easily, made the tail. The guest’s 
name was printed with ink on one side 
of the pig where the potato skin was 
removed, 

One card table was covered with a 
brown linen cloth embroidered in Mexi- 
cana designs which harmonized with the 
gay colors of the heavy tableware. Here 
the tumblers were decorated with bands 
of red. The centerpiece was a_ small 
cactus and the placecards were hand 
colored Mexican boys with big hats. 











Sample Placecard 


A Chinese grass linen luncheon cover 
and the tea set were used at the other 
card table. The centerpiece was a hand 
carved Chinese image. Placecards were 
nutcups full of rice with two colored 
toothpicks stuck in to resemble chop- 
sticks and a hand lettered name _ plate 
placed in the rice. Cards showing Orien- 
tal designs or figures would have been 
equally appropriate. 

Making each table a unit featuring 
some country concealed the fact that the 
hostess did not have enough dishes of 
one pattern to serve an attractive lunch- 
eon. Possibly with your dishes and 
luncheon sets you may prefer to arrange 
a Dutch or a Swedish table instead of 
one of the countries represented here. 
At least you need not apologize because 
you do not have a complete set of 


dishes and your guests will feel you had 
an unusually clever party. 

This idea may be used also for the 
school banquet or the luncheon where 
two or three hostesses entertain together, 
When different families furnish the 
dishes, each table could represent a 
different nationality. White tablecloths 
with streamers of crepe paper in flag 
colors would assist in carrying out the 
scheme. Decorations may be simple or 
elaborate. That depends on your re 
sources and originality. 


* 


The Katherine Golden 
Bitting Collection on 
Gastronomy 


HE Library of Congress has re- 

cently received a notable addition 
to its collections through the gift of 
the library of books on gastronomy as- 
sembled by Dr. Katherine Golden Bit- 
ting and her husband, Dr. A. W. Bit- 
ting, Food Technologist of San Fran- 
cisco, California, during their lifelong 
investigations into the chemistry, bac- 
teriology and history of foods. Upon 
the eve of the publication of her mon- 
umental “Gastronomic Bibliography,” 
Dr. Katherine Golden Bitting died in 
1937 and the collection, comprising ap- 
proximately 2,500 volumes not previ- 
ously duplicated in the Library, has 
now been presented to the Nation in 
her memory by her husband. 

The collection is of great intrinsic 
interest and value, since it comprises 
materials on the sources, preparation 
and consumption of foods, their chem- 
istry, bacteriology and_ preservation 
from earliest times to the present day. 
But it is also of extreme interest as 
reflecting the unusual career of an ex- 
traordinary woman. 

In 1889, when Katherine Golden was 
a student at Purdue University, she 
chose as a subject for her laboratory 
work and thesis “The Use of Pure 
Yeast in Bread.” The subject—one 
likely to involve exacting laboratory 
experiment and analysis—was__ not 
thought suitable to a woman and her 
selection was frowned upon by even 
her closest friends on the faculty. But 
she persevered; persevered even in the 
face of a complete dearth of materials 
in the university library which drove her 
to assembling for herself the scant liter- 
ature of the subject at that time avail- 
able. 

This was the beginning, not only of 
a notable career in the investigation 
of foodstuffs, but also of the library 
of books essential to those investiga 
about 1900 on more 


tions. From 
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changes have taken place in our food 
habits and our culinary art in each 
decade than had previously taken place 
ina century One has only to think 
of canned foods, packaged foods of 
all descriptions, of the practices which 
gave rise to pure food legislation, and 
the effects of the pure food laws, of the 
importation of new food stuffs, new 
methods of transportation and _ refrig- 
eration and of the million new  proc- 
esses and products which modern 
chemistry has discovered, to realize 
this. 

Dr. Bitting had, for a time following 
her graduation from Purdue, remained 
there as an instructor and assistant 
professor in botany and biology; in 
1904 she married her lifelong collab- 
orator in her work on foodstuffs, Dr. 
A. W. Bitting also, at that time a 
member of the Purdue faculty. In 
1907, both joined the staff of the 
sureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; together they 
later conducted investigations for the 
National Canners Association. Dur- 
ing the War they were together in the 
Subsistence Division of the Quarter- 
master Corps of the United States 
Army, and in 1935 both were honored 
by their alma mater with honorary de- 
grees as doctors of science, by virtue 
of their outstanding work in making 
modern foodstuffs safe, healthful and 
palatable. 

The library which Dr. 
sembled is therefore the reflection of 
a lifetime spent in research on the 
manifold aspects of a single subject, 
food-research which, measured merely 
by the number of her printed publica- 
tions, extended to nearly fifty articles, 
monographs and books. She held no 


sifting as- 


narrow view of the studies of an in- 
vestigator in her field. She wrote, in 
the preface to her “Gastronomic Bib- 
liography” (published after her death), 
“In research on foods it is highly de- 
sirable to know something of the his- 
tory of the various materials used, the 
products which are prepared from 
them and the processes used in various 
places, in order to understand how 
they have attained their present status 
This same information is desirable in 
formulating definitions and in arriving 
at standards, rather than depending 
upon the judgment of some food of- 
ficials to settle matters arbitrarily.” 


* 


News Notes 


Home bureaus in New York state 
now have their largest membership. 
According to the 1940 progress report 
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submitted by Carrie C. Williams, as- 
sistant state leader of home demon- 
stration agents, the present enrollment 
is over 33,000 women. This includes 
home bureaus organized in 39 of the 
state’s 55 counties as well as in 3 of 
its larger cities. 

The homemakers have 1100 com- 
munity groups organized to study 
homemaking and community living un- 
der the direction of the extension serv- 
ice of the New York state colleges of 
home economics and agriculture. 
More than 10,000 women serve their 
communities as leaders. 

The current membership of 33,364 is 
a gain of about seven per cent com- 
pared with 1939, which was 31,169. 
More than two-thirds of the present 
memberships are renewals, with nearly 


one-third, new members. 


Values In Family Life— ach year 
the Family Life Department of the 
New York State College Of Home 
Economics, with the assistance of 
other departments of the college and 
of other colleges ot Cornell University, 
holds a Family Life Conference for 
home demonstration, 4-H club and 
farm bureau agents and for county 
leaders, representatives of family life 
study groups and other leaders. 

This conference is planned: 

1. To give conference members in- 
sight into the values inherent in 
family life today and to consider 
how these values may be discov- 
ered and enriched for all families 
through participation in discus- 
sions and work groups. 

To give agents help in developing 
a county program in family life 
for adults and young people. 

To suggest to county leaders 
ways of aiding the agents with 
organization, program and_ re 
ports 

To aid study club representatives 
and unit discussion leaders with 
materials and methods for group 


study and discussion. 


In addition to lectures and group 
discussion there are planned social 
events, exhibits and opportunity for 
browsing in the library. 

Among the visiting speakers this 
year were Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University and Dr. Esther 
McGinnis, Professor in Family Life, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo. 

Dr. Kilpatrick enumerated what he 
thought to be the most important ele- 
ments of a good life; bodily and men- 
tal health, opportunities to choose and 
to create, nicety of distinction and re- 
gard for others. He described mental 
health in terms of a well adjusted per- 


sonality based on a sense of security. 


In discussing the element of choice he 
said, “Choice is not only the most 
characteristic activity of the self, but 
the means of building the self. We 
must work toward the building of a 
self that can choose well in larger and 
larger sets of organized values. As 
the self learns to take more and more 
into account, character is built. We 
should learn to choose better and bet 
ter as we get older and older.” 

Dr. McGinnis speaking on “Values 
In Family Life As I See Them” listed 
four ways in which we may find peac« 
in the present uncertain world result 
ing from the war, economic insecurity 
and less belief in the hereafter .. by 
a “sense of oneness with other human 
beings,” by making peace out of tur 
moil, “by having a zest in meeting and 
solving problems” and by getting en 
joyment from the smaller things in life 
She pointed out that children need 
freedom to 2TOW and experience, that 
family life can help the child by inter 
preting his experiences, that parents 
must continue to grow and change 


with their children. 


* 


County Extension Workers 


The County extension workers are 
by far the largest and the most im 
portant group in the Cooperative Ex 
tension system. As the official rey 
resentative of the State Agricultural 
College and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, living in the county in 
daily contact with farm men, women, 
boys, and girls in actual life situations, 
the county extension agent is in a 
strategic position to study the prob 
lems and serve the needs and interests 
of the 2,000 or more farm families of 
the average county. The duties of the 
county extension agent are legion, 
and he or she must be constantly alert 
to the social and economic changes 
which vitally affect the lives of farm 
people. Extension is a voluntary form 
of education, so the success of the 
county extension worker is largely de 
termined by the degree of confidence 
which rural people come to have in the 
local representative of the Extension 
Service. Personal qualities of integrity, 
perseverance, faith, ability to plan, 
vision initiative, courage, and coopera- 
tion therefore are equal in importance: 
to broad general and technical know! 
edge. Selection of students on the basis 
of personal qualifications must be a 
necessary accompaniment of the train 
ing program for county extension agents 

Abstract from Training Extension Worker 
For The Job, Extension Service Circular 


315 by M. ¢ Wilson, Department 
Agriculture Washington, 1) ( 
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Book Reviews 
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and statistics substantiate this belief for 
they show that very few persons possess 
a full measure of health. 

In addition to the fundamentals, the 
chapters containing information about 
cosmetics in relation to health and 
health fads, fancies and follies, give a 
newer aspect to this book which is so 
usable as a text for college students. 

The little line drawings depicting In- 
dividual Daily Exercises are amusing 
and constructive. 

Perhaps if we took our health with a 
dash of humor we might be more inter- 
ested in living healthfully. 

DorotHy S. Day 


Household Physics Laboratory Manual 
By Madalyn Avery 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 92 


Miss Avery has written this manual to 
accompany her book, Household Phy- 
sics, published in 1938, which is a text 
planned for use in home economics 
courses, 

The experiments are well chosen and 
emphasize the modern equipment en- 
countered in everyday life. If you want 
to know why you appear fat in one mir- 
ror and thin in another turn to page 70. 
What makes a three-way electric light 
bulb three-way? The answer is in ex- 
periment No. 23. 

These and many other experiments 
pertaining to mechanics, heat, electricity, 
sound and light, so dear to the heart of 
the home economist are clearly pre- 
sented. The apparatus required is fair- 
ly simple and a three-hour laboratory 
period is recommended for each exer- 
cise although units may be done in a 
shorter length of time. 

Line drawing illustrations, perforated 
pages for easy removal and data sheets 
make for interesting and convenient 
work, 


DorotHy S. Day 


Educational Film Catalog 

Compiled by Dorothy E. Cook and Eva 

Rahbek-Smith 

The H. W. Wilson Co., New York 

Price $4.00 Pp. 332 

The Educational Film Catalog is a 
selected list of 2370 films available for 
educational use, arranged by 
classification and subject. 


decimal 


The suitability and value of the films 
is determined by a group of visual in 
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struction experts, educators and others 
interested in non-theatrical films, in col- 
laboration with the editorial staff. 

Films are listed first in alphabetical 
order including both the titles and as 
many subjects as needed. Then, in the 
main section of the Catalog, full infor- 
mation is given under classification in- 
cluding length, width, running time, 
silent or sound, flammable or safety 
stock, name of producer or authorized 
distributor and sales or rental price. 

The films are graded for suitability 
of use for elementary school, junior and 
senior high school and college. A few 
are indicated for trade school use. 

The catalog is kept up to date by quar- 
terly supplements issued in January, 
April, July and cumulated in a bound 
annual volume issued in October. 


The National Association of Broad- 
casters has published a Code Manual 
which discusses standards for children’s 
programs, specific examples of public 
controversial issues, educational broad- 
casting and religious broadcasts and the 
handling of news. This should be of 
particular interest to the home economist 
who uses the radio in the classroom. 
Available free of charge from E. M. 
Kirby, Secretary, National Association 
of Broadcasters, 1626 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Feeding The Family 4) edition 

3y Mary Swartz Rose 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

Price $3.75 Pp. 421 

It is now ten years since Mrs. Rose 
prepared the third edition of “Feeding 
The Family,” yet so forward looking has 
this book been that no radical changes 
were necessary. 

The most obvious differences between 
the third and fourth editions are in the 
chapters, “The Cost of Food” and “The 
Making of Menus.” 

A section on allergy has been added to 
the chapter on feeding the sick and 
Table 1 in the appendix has been remade 
to include additional data on minerals 


and vitamins. 


Table Service 3rd edition 

sy Lucy G. Allen 

Little Brown & Co., Boston 

Price $1.75 Pp. 203 

Revised and reset, with fewer but bet- 
ter illustrations and a washable cover, 
this edition of Table Service has many 
advantages over the 1915 and 1933 edi- 
tions. There are twenty-five more pages 
and an added chapter on cocktail parties 


and appetizers. 


The Philadelphia Cook Book 
of Town and Country 

By Anna Wetherill Reed 

M. Barrows and Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 346 

Here is a book to delight the experi- 
enced hostess and the collector of gour- 
met cook books. It is definitely a luxury 
volume, yet there are many fine recipes 
suitable for everyday family use. 

Each chapter contains descriptive and 
historical notes that paint the back- 
ground for such feasts as an old fash- 
ioned country dinner, a luncheon before 
the spring races, an autumn dinner for 
returning friends and a formal dinner 
for a visiting celebrity. 

Mrs. Reed is a birthright member of 
“The Society of Free Quakers” and has 
included in her book recipes treasured 
in her family since pre-revolutionary 
times. 


Food Score Cards 


By Clara M. Brown 
University of Minnesota Press 
Price 25c. 53 cards 

This packet of fifty-three food score 
cards is an inexpensive and useful aid 
for both teachers and students. The 
cards are objective, adapted to rapid 
scoring and thoroughly reliable. Included 
are directions for scoring and definitions 
of terms. 


Let’s Eat, a twenty-two page book- 
let of recipes using your own home- 
canned foods, has just been issued by 
The Kerr Glass Corporation, This col- 
lection of soups, fish, meat, vegetable, 
salad and dessert recipes makes it easy 
for the homemaker to have better meals 
from her home-canned shelf with less 
time devoted to menu planning. 


Better Buying Of Canned Foods, 
A Teaching Unit by Vianna D. Bram- 
blett, is offered to home economists by 
the Eastern Cooperative League, 135 
Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
This eighteen-page bulletin is of value 
in planning units on the purchase of 
canned foods. 


Several New Guidebooks t¢/ling 
“The Story Behind The Facts on Libby's 


’ 


Labels” are now available for home eco- 


nomics teachers and extension workers. 





Call For Back Copies 


We need copies of Practical Home 
January, 


Economics for June, 1930, 
1934 and February and October, 1936. 
If you have an extra copy of any oF 
all of these issues, please write us. We 
shall be glad to reimburse you or to 


extend your subscription. 
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Concepts of Learning 


(Continued from page 207) 





I. Q.’s or have made great changes in 
their types of behavior. So as teachers 
we must see that within each child there 
lies a growth potential. 

The pupil-teacher relationship which 
best promotes a learning situation is such 
that the school becomes a friendly place 
where teachers and students work to- 
gether. 

The foregoing may be merely a mat- 
ter of words; the only test is in in- 
telligent, sympathetic treatment of chil- 
dren. This will involve situations so 
varied and intimate that no book—cer- 
tainly no brief statement—can present 
these factors adequately. This presen- 
tation is only to call attention to prin- 
ciples of learning and child development 
which it is assumed we have all studied 
earnestly. 





Cash Expenditure of 
Farm Families 


(Continued from page 215) 





of another textile in use; men’s clothing, 
coats, sweaters, blankets, quilts, window 
curtains are cotton throughout. 

Much of the furniture is homemade 
and when we note the amount of money 
available for furnishings and equipment, 
we understand why dish pans, pails, 
dishes and tubs are so few in number. 

Farm Security is struggling valiantly 
with the problem of medical and dental 
care. In the table given here the two 
families with the high per cent of ex- 
penditures for medical attention each 
had a severe illness in the family during 
the year. 

The “personal” items are mostly  to- 
bacco and snuff. If there is a girl of 
high school age in the family, lipstick 
and face powder will also be included. 
Barbering is usually done at home. 

School book rental and the purchase of 
school supplies accounts for the major 
portion of the amount in the “Educa- 
tonal Advancement” column. The church 
and Sunday school may receive a little. 
It is the exceptional family that spends 
anything on papers and magazines. In 
the figures given, the family that had 
$32.00 in this column had two children in 
high school. 

These families whose cash expendi- 
tures are given have consumed home 
Produced goods valued at several times 
the amount of the cash spent. Since an 
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| day, which everyone should have. 


Sa 
Frankfurter Vegetable Salad 


‘Tempting, Low Cost Meals for 2 or By using Irradiated Pet Milk, you 


isa brand newcookbookcon- can easily include an extra amount 


4or6 


of pure, safe, whole milk plus vita- 


taining more than 65 tested recipes, 


many attractive food photographs, min D in dishes that taste better 


helpful explanatory notes and menu __ because of the milk they contain. Be- 


ideas, which will prove cause Pet Milk is double- 


valuable to any woman rich, it can be diluted with 


who is faced with the prob- less than an equal amount 


lem of food preparation. of another liquid... it 


Economy Drumsticks can be used in place ot 


The tested, easy-to-fol- 


low recipes show how, by using cream and whipping cream... it can 


Irradiated Pet Milk, you can prepare replace eggs and butter. 


everyday food so that it is unusually Irradiated Pet Milk, with its 


delicious and wholesome and, at the extra vitamin 


same time, costs less. D, still costs 


Most important of all, these rec- less generally 


ipes help you to put into the diet than ordinary 


that much-needed quart of milk a milk, far less 


Vanilla lee Cream 
and Chocolate Sauce 


than cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447g Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge, 


“Tempting, Low Cost Meals for 2 or 4 or 6” 


I teach (subjects) school (grade) 


OO Address 


City State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 











Applique or embroider with the 


Singer Zigzagger 


# Gi “ je ” Sl 4 

Only 95¢, less School Discount 
Liberal discounts, too, on these Singer 
helps—the Pinker, Hemstitcher, Elec- 
tric Scissors, and many others. 

Send for free illustrated folder and price list to: 


SINGE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


119 Broadway, Dept. 170-U 
New York, N.Y. 

















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify Cireulation Department, 
side Publishing Company, 468 Fourth 
nue, New York City, promptly if you change 
Copies of magazines are not 


Lake- 
Ave- 
your address, 
forwarded by the post office without payment 


of additional postage. 














FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. 


Write for special student group rate. Address: 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 








in coin or stamps for the de luxe 
Carnation Cook Book. 96 pages, full- 


page color photos, unusual recipes, 
party hints, special diets, ete. 


CARNATION CO., DEPT. 703, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


























NO MORE “GUESSING” 
FOR ME—WNOW | GET 
PERFECT RESULTS EVERY 
TIME WITH THIS NEW, 
APPROVED ROASTING 








roasting because it 

glance’’ when roast 

your liking. Helps conserve flavor 
and natural juices, making every 
roast tastier, more appetizing. 
Minimizes shrinkage and weight 
too, when recommended oven 
Safe to use. 


INC. 
un. Y. 


loss, 
temperature is used. 

Easy to clean. 
ROCHESTER MFC. CO., 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, 


$125 at leading De 


partment, Drug and Hard- 
ware stores or sent post 
paid Mail check or 
money order today, 
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adequate diet is the first essential of 
good living, it is on the adequate diet 
produced at home that the home super- 
visors are placing first emphasis. Here 
in the mountains this much of a good 
living can be produced largely outside a 


money economy. 





Is Cuteness Enough? 


(Continued from page 209) 





interesting 
children 


independent child so some 


problems in handling — small 
developed. 

The class was eager to see the com- 
pleted wardrobe on Joan. The question 
of having her model the garments  be- 
fore the entire class was discussed with 
her parents to make sure we would be 
doing nothing that might cause any un- 
favorable reaction in the future. We 
were assured that it would be all right 
if Joan were willing to cooperate. At 
first Joan was not sure she wanted to 
pose for all the girls, but she finally con- 
sented and before she had finished was 
The 


coat was her favorite and she insisted on 


quite enjoying herself as a model. 


either wearing or carrying it with every 
dress. 

After the garments were completed 
rating scales were developed for check- 
ing them, both from the standpoint of 
selection and workmanship, Each girl 
scored three garments and each garment 


received three ratings. Their attractive- 
ness, suitability of design to standards 
set up and relative cost as compared 
with that of ready-made garments were 
discussed. 

The cost of the entire wardrobe was 
ten dollars and fifty-eight cents. This 
included thread, buttons, patterns, elastic, 
tape, decorative trimmings and all inci- 
dentals. Mothers who do part or all of 
their own sewing could reduce this cost 
by calling on their sewing baskets for 
many of the findings. 

This project gave the class an oppor- 
tunity to study the psychology of dress- 
ing children and showed that there are 
values to be sought besides “cuteness.” 
The girls learned that clothing, in addi- 
tion to serving as a protection and a 
decoration, may contribute much to child 
development. They found that self-help 
features add to the child’s independence 
and save the mother’s time. They were 
made aware of the cost of the various 
articles in the wardrobe and the relative 
value in making or buying them, The 
need for standardization of sizes in chil- 
dren’s garments was clarified. 

We are told that manufacturers put on 
the market the commodities that people 
will buy. There are ready-made gar- 
ments for sale at the present time of 
satisfactory and with various 
self-help features, but they are greatly 
in the minority. There will be more of 
these available when mothers give their 
approval by purchasing them. Home 
Economics teachers can, in their classes, 
educate for better selection of children’s 
Cuteness is not enough. 


design 


clothing. 


Score Card for Children’s Garments 


I. Suitability of design and material 


Health aspect 
(Comfort and protection.) 


Points 


Ease of putting on and removing 


(Design and fastenings.) 
Artistic Aspects 
General appearance 
Design 
Color Combination 
Individuality 


Ill. Workmanship 
Cutting 
Fitting 
Quality of finish 
Appropriateness of finish 


Economic aspects 


Durability, provision for growth of child, ease of laundering and 


cleaning 


Value in relation to cost in time and money 


from Points That Judges 


Abstract 
418 by Florence L. 


Publication 


Consider in 
Hall and Clarice L. 


Total score 


4-H Clothing Exhibits, Miscellaneous xtension 


Scott. 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-six years we have specialized in provid- 
ing Home Economics Educators with reliable illus- 
trative materials consisting of educational samples, 
charts or exhibits of high grade products. Lesson 
helps and valuable teaching suggestions are also 
published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. This 
Service is provided through the cooperation of sev- 
eral of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1940-41, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT -NEW YORK 











HOME-LIKE CONDITIONS 

IN SCHOOL, POSSIBLE WITH 

UNIT KITCHEN 
FURNITURE 


It's surprising how much easier it is to 
teach cooking and kitchen management 
when the classroom is equipped with 
Kewaunee Unit Kitchen Furniture. 
Home-like conditions make it easier for 
students to grasp directions. 

If your Home Economics Departments 
are not equipped with home-like furni 
ture, write today for Kewaunee’s Cata- 
iog of Unit Kitchen Furniture. It gives 
you 12 ideal floor plans and illustra- 
tions of the complete line of Kewaunee 
Unit Kitchen Furniture. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Y EXPERTS : 


C. G. Campbell, Pres, and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: a E. 42nd St., New York, 











Kewaunee Utility and 
Storage Cabinet No. U-6185 


. ee 
Mid-West Office: oes * emmeae St., Evanston, 
' 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Kewaunee ae Mag 3 we. 
U-6350 and eneral rvice 
Kewaunee Black Linoleum or Welded Fibre Chair No. U-6520 


Cabinet Sinks 








Get Your Supply of Convenient Request Slips Now 
To Use as Soon as Our September Issue is Out 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Firm name 

Items wanted 

Teacher's name 


Send material to (street address) 


Subjects taught 

No. Home Economics students you teach 
Name of Cafeteria Supervisor 

Number fed daily 








Amount cash attached or included in total remittance 


(Print or typewrite) Save time in order- 


ing Teaching Helps 
from manufacturers 
and associations of- 
fering material in 
our popular Listing 
Service. 








on good bond paper, in packages of 50. 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 





The convenient request slip illustrated above will save you time and money. Each slip, 3” x 5”, 


Price—l0c for 50, 5c for each additional 50, to cover postage and handling. Stamps accepted. 
Our 1940 Listing will contain much of teaching value. 


ORDER NOW 
“PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JULY-AUGUST, 1940 
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ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 


frontispieces published in 
Practical Home Economics 


which are especially appropriate for use 
in Home Economics classes. Printed 
with special glossy surface, suitable for 
framing with or without glass. Sent in 
an art container with descriptive fore- 
word. All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes “The New Bonnet”, “Two 
Women of the Tachebanacho and a 
Hairdresser”, “The Flemish Girl Spin- 
ning’, “Tea Leaves”, “A Visit to the 
Nursery”, “The Child Knitting”, 
“Juanna of Austria’, “Charlotte of 
France”, “The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City 











GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 


Be sure to write us for our 
NEW 1940-41 Home Econ- 
omics Catalogue! You will find 
help on every page: 


New BOOKS 
APRONS 
PLAYS 
SONGS 
OPERETTAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


v 


ALSO: We guarantee your 
order will be filled POSITIVELY 
the same day it is received at 
this office. No matter how far 
you are from Kansas City you 
can receive prompt service 
from our company. 


v 


ORDER OUR NEW 
CATALOGUE TODAY! 








Convention Days 
(Continued from page 220) 





Lambda, University of Illinois. 

We went to the Teachers College din- 
ner held at the Mid-day Club and en- 
joyed a delicious meal. 

Dean William F. Russell, who was 
flying on from New York City, was de- 
tained by a thunder storm. Mrs. Bond 
announced that he was “up in the air” 
and introduced members of the House- 
hold Arts and Sciences Staff seated at 
the speakers’ table—Mary Evans, Grace 
MacLeod, Benjamin Andrews, Cora 
Winchell and the committee on arrange- 
ments—Clara Taylor, Chairman, Marie 
Casteen, Alice P. Sells and Wilhelmina 
Spohr. 

Dean Russell gave a masterful talk 
which should have been heard by all the 
conventioners. After a graphic descrip- 
tion of the rise and fall of many civili- 
zations, he spoke briefly on the possible 
changes which will occur in the Ameri- 
can way of living as a result of totali- 
tarian victory in Europe. That they will 
be widespread and deep is certain. It is 
equally certain that the home economist 
with her specialized knowledge of foods, 
clothing, housing and family economics 
will play a major part in helping the 
American people adjust to resultant 
lower standards of living. 


The Standardization Dinner 

The Standardization Dinner, arranged 
by the committee on standardization of 
consumers’ goods, gave a final fillip to 
four days packed with stimulating meet- 
ings. Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack intro- 
duced several speakers who gave brief 
reports on state activities along stand- 
ardization lines. The consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that consumers do not 
like to be educated but that they will 
educate themselves if properly incited 


and helped. 


Max Gertz, Chairman of many letters 
—A.C. on U.C.G., A.S.A.—all of which 
stands for Advisory Committee on Ulti- 
mate Consumer Goods, American Stand- 
ards Association, opened and developed 
his talk on the statement that the dic- 
tionary had not standardized the mean- 
ing of the word standard; that standards 
may be emblems, measures or supports. 
In illustrating the indifference of the con- 
sumer to standards, Mr. Gertz told an 
amusing story of a woman who stopped 
at the jewelry counter of a department 
store to examine a small replica of the 
American flag. After a few minutes she 
decided it would make an _ attractive 
ornament for her suit and turning to 
the saleswoman said, “What other col- 
ors does this come in?” She ignored a 
standard that had protected her for 
years. 

The concluding speech of the evening 
and of the convention, Standardization 
in the A.H.E.A. Program, was made by 
Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of 
H. E. She stressed recent improvement 
in labelling and called attention to sample 
labels on display. One of them gave the 
following enlightening information: 


Imperial Turkish Towel 
Size 22x44 Price 25c 
* Withstood over 200 commercial laun- 
derings 
* Popular washfast colors 
* Absorbs about 49 ounces of water 
per square yard of body fabric 
* Counts 104 threads to the square inch 
* Weighs 10 ounces per square yard of 
body fabric 
* 480 double loops to the square inch 
Sold only by 


(Company name) 


And so ended the 33rd annual con- 
vention of the A.H.E.A. Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond, for two years gracious and 
capable president of the Association, 
yields office to Gladys Branegan, dean of 
the division of household and industrial 
arts, Montana State College. Success to 
the president—past and present! 





Announcement of Winners 


‘inal judging in the Educational Cro- 


chet Contest, sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Department of The Spool Cotton 
Company and open to all students of 
needlework in high schools and colleges 
throughout the country, was held recently 
in the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York. 
More than 30,000 students, represent- 
ing 41 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, entered crocheted articles in the 
three-month — contest. Entries were 
judged on workmanship, appearance and 
appropriate use of thread for the design 


chosen. 


Each local winner has received, as first 
prize in her class, a surprise kit contain- 
ing materials for crocheting a handsome 
shawl created by Mary Martin, famous 
radio entertainer and singer. Other 
prizes were awarded to Miss Margaret 
Stone, Willsboro High School, Willsboro, 
New York, Miss Angelina Damato, 
School No. 25, Paterson, New Jersey, 
Miss June DeMuth, Antelope Valley 
Union High School, Lancaster, Califor 
nia, for the first, second and third best 
entries in the United States. A cash 
prize also went to each State’s lest com 


testant. 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


. Joan Finds Out. 15¢ 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: seven modern college girls 
Scene: committee room at college 
This discussion of the clothes two girls buy for 
the fall term brings out the importance of plan- 
ning the wardrobe“ and budgeting accordingly. 


. Martha Washington Returns. 15¢ 
One-act play—20 minutes 
Characters: Martha Washington and six girls 
Scene: a modern play school 
Martha Washington visits a modern child de- 
velopment laboratory and the girls tell her how 
children are brought up scientifically today. 


. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 
One-act play—5 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: The old lady—two pages—any 
number of young girls 
Scene: a large shoe as background and a garden 
A survey of what is taught in home economics 
with emphasis on clothing. 15¢ 


. A Television Style Show. 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: Announcer, three young girls, num- 
ber of models 
Scene: A comfortable living room 
Three girls discuss old-fashioned and up-to-date 
styles as dresses are modeled. 15¢ 


. Playing The Game. 
Two-act play—1 hour 
Characters: five girls, four boys 
Scenes: Living room in late afternoon and loung 
ing room off ballroom 
High school girls and boys discuss social relation 
ships and etiquette. 25¢ 


. Renovating Rosie. 
Two-act play—1 hour 
Characters: six girls, three boys 
Scenes: A living room and an office 
Rosie learns how to apply for a position by letter 
and in person. 25¢ 


. Abigail’s Print Shop. 
One-act play—2 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: young girl, two elderly women 
good-looking young man 
Scenes: Gloomy interior of a demoded dress 
shop; cheery interior of the remodeled shop 
A clever skit with a romance angle bringing in 
a high school clothing exhibit 15¢ 


. This Modern Generation. 25¢ 
Three-act-play—one hour 
Characters: a vivacious modern girl, her mother, 
her grandmother, her friends and a small child 
Scenes: The family living room, before and after 
rejuvenation 
High school girls bring the room up-to-date 


. The Uses of Adversity. 
One-act Play—3 scenes—45 minutes 


Characters: five girls and five boys 

Scenes: Corridor of a high school and the home 
economics department 

The boys sign up for a course in home economics 
and then give a dinner for the girls 5c 


. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 


Two-act Play—30 minutes 

Characters: Nine girls and extras 

Scene: Room in Mrs. Brant’s home and girls 
cloak room 

Amy, who doesn’t live right, falls asleep and 
finds out that she should keep regular hours 
and be careful of her diet. 15c¢ 


. Hollyhocks For You. 


Two-act play—l1 hour. 

Characters: Father, mother, son, two daughters 
and classmates 

Scene: Family living room 


A study in family relationships and budgeting 
25¢ 


. “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Three-act play—1! hour 

Characters: Four girls, six boys 

Scenes: A breakfast room, a bedroom and a liv 
ing room in the Johnson home. Same in Nelson 
home. 

A comparison study of home management. 15¢ 


. Diet Saves The Day. 


Two-act play—1 hour 

Characters: Six girls, two boys 

Scene: The clubroom of Stamford High School 
Penny, Len, Alice and June learn to eat cor 
rectly and improve remarkably between act | 
and act Il 25¢ 


It Pays To Budget. 

Two-act play—45 minutes 

Characters: Ten modern school girls 

Scene: Julie's living room 

An amusing play showing the advantages of a 
planned, personal budget 25¢ 


. Fine Points: A Play in Consumer Education. 
One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Six girls 

Scene: A shop with tables and dress forms 

A play in consumer education for college girls 
interested in clothing selection 15¢ 


It’s The Way You Do It. 

One-act play—15 minutes 

Characters: Three college students; eight girls 
in chorus 

Scene: Betty’s room at college 

Eight girls represent various types of bad man 
ners 15¢ 


. Three Girls—One Job. 


One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Five girls 

Scene: Office of an employment agency 

The right and the wrong way to look when ap 
plying for a position 25¢ 


468 Fourth Avenue 
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The nutritional balance of 


whole wheat, milk and fruit 


A a simple, inexpensive yet well rounded 


morning or midday meal we submit the appetiz- 
ing one-dish combination of sliced peaches and 
milk with National Biscuit Shredded Wheat. 

These biscuits are 100 percent whole wheat, 
including the wheat germ from which comes 
Vitamin By. Nothing is added to the whole 
grain, which is steam cooked and then fash- 
ioned into tender biscuits, toasted crisp in the 
National Biscuit ovens. 

Analyses show that in two of these biscuits 
plus a cupful of milk the following nutrients are 
naturally present: 

CARBOHYDRATES. Our product is 77% 
carbohydrates. Milk has about 5% 
PROTEIN. Our product is 10% _ protein. 
Milk has over 3%. 

TRON. Our product is an excellent source, 
with .0034%. Milk has .0002% 
CALCIUM. Our product has 
04%. Milk has .12%. 
PHOSPHORUS. Our product 
has an excellent content, 42%. 
Milk has .09%., 

VITAMIN Bi. Approximately 
120 Sherman-Chase units in two 


biscuits. One cupful or more of 





milk adds approximately 77 Sherman-Chase 
units. 

VITAMINS A and G. Our product gives 
these vitamins in lesser quantities. Milk ts rich 
in both of them. 

ENERGY. In two biscuits and one cupful of 
milk are approximately 370 calories. 

Slic ed peac hes of course lend their good con- 
tent of vitamins and minerals, rounding out a 
well balanced breakfast or luncheon for normal 
children and adults. 

This agreeable blend of flavors has an appe- 
tizing appeal to adult and juvenile tastes. It is 
an unusually practical menu for any family or 
institution. 

National Biscuit Shredded Wheat affords 
a tasty and effective form with which to 
encourage the intake of whole wheat and milk. 
With the summer fruits available 
at low cost, the succested combina- 
tion is extremely economical. 

Through more than forty years 
in millions of homes, billions of 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
breakfasts have been enjoyed. 
National Biscuit Company 

Address: New York, N. Y. 
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History of / Jan 
RMOURK 


BEEF ROAST 


How We Guard Its Goodness... 
How to Prepare It! 











BEEF ON THE HOOF IN 
ARMOUR'S PENS 


Armour’s buyers are expertly 

* estimating the yield of fine 

meat from these chunky, meaty, 

cornfed animals, buying them for 
thoroughly good food value. 


BRANDED BY ARMOUR... 
INSPECTED BY 
UNCLE SAM! 


The Armour brand goes only 

* on beefabove medium grade. 
It's a mark of beef picked for 
flavor and tenderness . . . and all 
Armour Beef is Government In- 
spected for wholesomeness, too. 


Want to be a Meat Expert? 
Then Mail this Coupon! We'll 
Send You Beef Charts for 
Classroom Use 


They show... in color... just how 
a side of beef is cut to provide everything from filet 
mignon to hamburgers. It’s valuable material for this year’s 
teaching. 27" x 36" size, for wall use. 


SEPTEMBER, 1940 








HERE’S WHERE A ROAST 
COMES FROM 


And the meat must be fine- 

* grained... firm in texture... 
well marbled with fat. Armour 
makes sure of all these qualities 
and more, when it buys its beef. 


HERE’S HOW TO PREPARE 
A ROAST 


4 Wipe roast with damp cloth 

* —rub with salt~allowing % 
to 1 teaspoon per pound. Place fat 
side up in shallow, uncovered pan. 
Insert meat thermometer in thick- 
est part of meat. Roast at 325°F. 
Requires approximately 18 minutes to the pound for rare 
beef, 22 minutes for medium done, or 30 minutes for 


well done beef. 





Marie Gifford, Department of Food Economics PHE 9-40 


Armour and Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Please send me--_---.-- copies of the Armour Beef Chart, for 

my classes. 
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NEW LOW-COST SINGER ELECTRIC 





saves classroom time 5 ways! 


VERY SEWING TEACHER knows about the 
Singer ‘‘66’’—the most popular school sew- 
ing machine in America. 

Now comes its brilliant successor—this new 
Low-Cost Singer Electric, featuring five new 
de luxe sewing improvements to save you 
time and trouble. 

Ask your Singer Shop for a demonstration of 
this new model and inquire about the special 
school discount. 


Free to Schools: 


Free oiling and adjustment of your present class- 
room machines by a Singer Service Man. 

Free sewing charts and text books for your 
classroom. Call your Singer Shop, or write to 
the address below: 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Department 170-W 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Five de luxe features 
at low cost! 


1. Dial tension adjusts tension 
quickly by aumber. Saves teach- 
er’s time when machine is used 
by many pupils. 
® 
2. Bobbin Winds automatically 
without unthreading machine. Ac- 
cessible bobbin has ejector lever. 
° 


3. Hinged presser foot rides over 
bulky seams, sews over pins. Saves 
hand basting. 

« 
4. Back-tacking device eliminates 
turning goods or tying thread. 

* 
5. Fingertip stitch regulator 
adjusts stitch to any desired length 
instantly. 





Copyright U.S.A. 1940 by The Singer Manufacturing Company. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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